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PROMISING PRACTICES: PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1994 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, 
of the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Dodd presiding. 
Present: Senators Dodd and Jeffords. 

Opening Statement of Senator Dodd 

Senator Dodd. I would like to welcome everyone here this morn- 
ing, including our distinguished first witness, the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, Secretary Riley. This hearing of the Education, Arts and 
Humanities Subcommittee is on the critical topic of parents' in- 
volvement in their children's education. I think it is fitting that we 
are spending part of today, scheduled to be, hopefully, the last reg- 
ular day of this Congress, talking about education. 

I want you to know this tie I am wearing this morning has pen- 
guins on it. It is the closest thing I could find to a duck this morn- 
ing, not to reflect at all on some of the views of our last few days 
around here. 

But it is appropriate, I think, on this last day of Congress with 
the school year now underway across the country, that we talk 
about parental involvement. Unfortunately, this Congress has been 
popularly characterized by the things it has failed to accomplish 
rather than the things it has. I, for one, regret many of the oppor- 
tunities we lost this year, and I know my colleagues do as well. 

But in one area, this Congress's achievements, I think, have been 
dramatic, historic, and rather numerous, and that is in the area of 
education. 

I am pleased that Secretary Riley is here with us today because, 
frankly, in my view he was the driving force, of course along with 
the President and others, behind many of these achievements. 
Without Dick Riley's insistent demands that we plow ahead on the 
education reform areas, it might not have happened in such a 
major way. 

We passed the Goals 2000 legislation, which included a strong 
set of national education goals and new Federal assistance for 
States and communities to reach them. 
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Just this week, with the passage of the Improving America's 
Schools Act we reauthorized the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, which provides Federal support for our most disadvan- 
taged students. 

We expanded Head Start, which provides an early boost to our 
neediest young children. 

We passed the Safe Schools Act, legislation designed to take vio- 
lence out of these institutions. 

We launched the School-to-Work Program, which will help thou- 
sands of Americans make the sometimes difficult transition from 
the classroom to the workplace. 

We initiated a direct lending program, which will cut financial 
aid costs for students enrolled in higher education all across this 
country. 

We established the Corporation for National Community Service, 
which through Americorps will provide thousands of young Ameri- 
cans with the means to pursue higher education. 

In my view, this was truly the education Congress, and again, I 
want to commend the Secretary, the White House. I also want to 
note, as well, that in every one of these efforts, we wouldn't have 
achieved them had we also not had the tremendous backing and 
support of peop'e like Senator Jim Jeffords and Senator Nancy 
Kassebaum and others. These are truly bipartisan efforts. 

In fact, some of our colleagues took a lot of heat because they 
supported some of these programs. On this the last day of the 
103rd Congress. I want to go on record as commending them for 
standing up for education and not getting caught up in what hap- 
pens all too often around here — partisan politics. But because of 
their efforts, as well as those of the Secretary's, we have made this 
the best Congress in the 20 years that I have served here for Amer- 
ica's children. 

Our knowledge of the important role parents play in their chil- 
dren's education has guided these efforts in many ways. During 
consideration of the Goals 2000 bill, we added a national education 
goal on parental involvement. As part of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education bill, we required school districts that are major 
recipients of Title I money to devote one percent of those funds to 
efforts to increase parental involvement. 

The fact is that parental influence is critical to a child's success 
in education, and this simple fact has been demonstrated in study 
after study, for children from all income levels. More than anyone 
else, it is parents who will determine how successful students will 
be, and it is parents we must incorporate in the educational proc- 
ess. 

Parents care a great deal about their children and they want bet- 
ter lives for them, but barriers exist between many parents and 
their children's schools. It can be everything from hectic work 
schedules to parents whose experiences in school may have been 
less than positive. The challenge we face today is providing today's 
parents with the tools to be effective in their child's educatior. Un- 
fortunately, we are falling short in this area now, and I will give 
you a handful of statistics that prove it. 



Nearly 30 percent of parents report that they never or seldom 
help their children with homework, and only a third of parents be- 
long to a parent-teacher organization or attend parent-teacher or- 
ganization meetings. Only 35 percent of parents report contacting 
a school regarding their child's academic performance. 

Only 53 percent of parents with three-year-olds read to their 
children every day, something I have heard the Secretary speak of 
quite often just sitting down, being quiet, taking a few nights off 
and reading to your child. That simple, simple effort can make a 
great difference. 

Only 38 percent of parents with three- to five-year-olds visited a 
library with their children at least once in the previous month. 

Clearly, there is no way we can legislate parental involvement. 
I wish we could, but we can't. It is a choice each parent must 
make. However, I think we can and must work together to be sure 
that it is a viable choice for all parents, that school doors are 
opened and are perceived as being open to them, that work envi- 
ronments accommodate the needs of children and that communities 
support parents in these roles. It is not an easy task but is one that 
I think we must undertake to ensure the success of all of our chil- 
dren. 

Today, we are going to explore some of these issues with the Sec- 
retary of Education and with a panel of witnesses who bring sub- 
stantial experience and knowledge to our discussion. Hopefully, the 
testimony that we are going to hear today will provide us with a 
better blueprint for plugging parents into the educational system 
and putting their children on the road to success. 

I am pleased to welcome you, Mr. Secretary, but before I do, let 
me turn to my colleague and friend from Vermont who has just 
been tremendous on these issues over and over again, and as I said 
earlier in my remarks, You just don't get these things done with 
just an administration or just a chairman of a committee. It takes 
a cooperative effort. We would not h ave had the success we have 
had in these education bills had it not been, for Jim Jeffords. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly 
share 

Senator Dodd. Particularly those test points, I am sure. 

Senator JEFFORDS. That is right. I agree with those in particu- 
lar — [Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. — but I also want to commend you for your 
help. I know we are going to work together over the years ahead 
to ensure that we not only have established the goals but that we 
are going to work toward them and to reach those goals, which is 
why we are here today, to start on that adventure. It is one thing 
to set the goals, but it is quite another thing to be able to reach 
them, especially with the resource problems that we have in this 
country right now. 

I look forward to hearing from you, Mr. Secretary. I admire all 
you are doing and the outreach work you are going into now in this 
area of parental involvement. 

We can be proud of the educational accomplishments we have 
achieved this Congress, as the chairman has pointed out. Perhaps 



the passage of the Goals 2000 bill, the Educate America Act, and 
just 2 days ago the Elementary and Secondary Education Act are 
concrete examples of the bipartisan force for education and what it 
can accomplish. 

It is a timely moment for us to come together today because it 
brings the session of Congress to a close on a profoundly hopeful 
note. The leadership and dedication of every individual in this 
room can bring our children a brighter future. 

I am looking forward to working closely with all of you when we 
return, but Secretaries and Senators matter little in the education 
of a child compared to parents. We have long known that parents' 
expectations and encouragement form the bedrock for student 
achievement in the classroom, and even though we champion pa- 
rental involvement in Goals 2000, it is not easy for a parent to live 
up to this responsibility. 

In fact, as we will near shortly, in our society today, for some 
parents, it is nearly a superhuman feat to guide a child safely and 
successfully through high school. 

We must respond to the needs of parents who are striving to be 
full partners with their children. We must provide opportunities, 
such as today, to let parents, teachers, administrators, and policy 
makers share ideas for improvement. And we must allocate the re- 
sources necessary for our best-laid plans to become a reality. 

If we want to reach the goals we set out in the Goals 2000, if 
we want to turn our schools into vibrant community learning cen- 
ters for parents and children to share, if we want to see cutting- 
edge technology made available as a dynamic learning tool for stu- 
dents to use with their parents and mentors, if we want to create 
mentoring programs which bring the experience of the private sec- 
tor to the doorways of those most in need, then we must be willing 
to make education our number one natior.al priority. We must en- 
sure the necessary resources are there. 

I am committed to making education the focus of our national in- 
terest. I see clearly that every other challenge in our society, health 
care reform, welfare reform, violent crime, poverty, is directly 
linked to education. We can r.^ver have a truly healthy society 
until all Americans are supported by the backbone of a good edu- 
cation, and that support must begin at home, with the family and 
community encouraging our children to reach for the promising to- 
morrow, and today, we are going to hear evidence of how we can 
accomplish that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Jeffords follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Senator Jeffords 

First of all I'd like to thank Chairman Dodd for convening this 
hearing. And I would also like to thank Secretary Riley for being 
here as he launches this impressive national outreach program — 
through a wide national coalition represented here today — in sup- 
port of the important goal of family and community involvement in 
education. 

We can be proud of the education accomplishments we have 
achieved during this Congress, passage of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, and—just 2 days ago— the passage of the Elementary 
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and Secondary Education Act are concrete examples of what a bi- 
partisan force for education can accomplish. It is a timely moment 
for us to come together today, because it winds this session of Con- 

fress to a close on a profoundly hopeful note. The leadership and 
edication of every individual in this room can bring our children 
a brighter future. And I am looking forward to continued partner- 
ship with all of you when we return. 

But, Senators and Secretaries pale when compared to the role of 
a parent in a child's education. We have long known that parents' 
expectations and encouragement forms the bedrock for student 
achievement in the classroom. But even though we champion par- 
ent involvement in Goals 2000, it is not easy for a parent to live 
up to this responsibility. In fact, as we will hear shortly, the reality 
of socio-economic forces in our society today can make it a nearly 
super-human feat for a parent to guide a child safely and success- 
fully through high school. 

We must respond to the needs of parents who are striving to be 
full partners with their children. We must provide opportunities 
such as today's hearing to let parents, teachers, administrators and 
policy makers share ideas for improvement. And we must allocate 
the resources necessary for our best laid plans to become reality. 

If we want to reach the goals set out in Goals 2000; if we want 
to turn our schools into vibrant community learning centers for 
parents and children to share; if we want to see cutting-edge to use 
with their parents and mentors; if we want to create mentoring 
programs which bring the experience of the private sector to the 
doorways of those most in need— THEN WE MUST BE WILLING 
TO MAKE EDUCATION OUR NUMBER ONE NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITY. 

I am committed to making education the focus of our national in- 
terest. I see clearly that every other challenge in our society — 
health care reform, welfare reform, violent crime, poverty — is di- 
rectly linked to education. We can never have a truly healthy soci- 
ety until all Americans are supported by the backbone of a good 
education — and that support must begin at home, with the family 
and the community encouraging our children to reach for a promis- 
ing tomorrow. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. 

We welcome you, Mr. Secretary. I note that you are accompanied 
by Sue Ferguson, who is the National Chairperson for Parental In- 
volvement in Education. Ms. Ferguson, we welcome you to the com- 
mittee and know that you are going to be available to us to respond 
to some questions. 

Mr. Secretary, again, congratulations on a tremendous job well 
done. I noted tne lead editorial in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing bemoaning the things we didn't get done, a classic example of 
focusing on the negative and, failing to comment on what a tremen- 
dously successful Congress it has been. As the saying goes, there 
is not a desire to report about the planes that fly, only the ones 
that don't. We have had tremendous successes that haven't at- 
tracted a lot of attention because we have worked together and got- 
ten the job done, and a lot of that credit goes to you. Welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HON. RICHARD W. RILEY, SECRETARY, 
U.S. DEPARTML <T OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC; AC- 
COMPACTED BY SUE FERGUSON, CHAIR, NATIONAL COALI- 
TION FOR PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION 

Secretary Riley. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman and Senator 
Jeffords. It is a real pleasure for us to have the chance to be here 
this morning. I do think it is an appropriate time for us to talk on 
this subject. , , 

I would say that I am most grateful, speaking for Americas 
schoolchildren and parents and all Americans, for the leadership 
that you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Jeffords and others in your 
subcommittee and committee and in the entire Senate and House 
who have provided bipartisan support for improving education in 
this country. 

When you look at what has been done and what has not been 
done and all of the comments about it, I don't think anything that 
could impact the future of this country any more than the kind of 
progressive things that we have done for education this year and 
last year. So I think probably the most important thing has been 
dealt with, and I am very proud of that and pleased, and the Presi- 
dent joins with me in thanking you for your support. 

Mr. Chairman, I request that my full text be submitted for the 
record and I will give a statement. 

I am pleased to have Sue Ferguson here. She is Chair of the Na- 
tional Coalition for Parent Involvement in Education, referred to as 
NCPIE. One month ago, I announced the formation of a broad- 
based partnership with NCPIE, the Education Department and 
other organizations, working together to promote greater family in- 
volvement in learning. 

I think it is interesting to note that when Cabinet members come 
here, normally there are other Cabinet members with them or 
other staff employees or experts in government, budget, or what- 
ever. It really is a little different, I think, symbolic, perhaps, for me 
to have with me a private citizen who is representing private orga- 
nizations that are all tying together to help us bring about the kind 
of outreach family involvement that this country needs. I think it 
is a very good symbol to start with. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been heartened by the response of the ini- 
tiative that we have launched. Today, the Partnership for Family 
Involvement in Learning is comprised not only of the Department 
of Education and the 46 members of NCPIE that came in when 
that coalition came with us, but of 30 other organizations as well 
which have come into this partnership, representing parents and 
schools, religious organizations, community-based groups, business. 
It is an issue on which we have found common ground. If there is 
anything we need in this country, it is issues to bring us together 
and on which a broad consensus for educational improvement and 
community renewal really can be constructed. 

Our partnership is a growing one. It is as important, I think, as 
anything out there in terms of movement and electricity in the edu- 
cation world. It is families and their children. It proceeds from a 
simple but powerful premise, that the American family is literally 
the rock upon which a solid education can and must be built. 
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The importance of family involvement in learning is made clear 
in a report I released last month entitled "Strong Families, Strong 
Schools". We have a number of those available for anyone who is 
here or on the committee that would like copies. I have witnessed 
that basic principle at work in every part of our country. I have 
seen two-parent families, I have seen single parents, step-parents, 
grandparents, aunts and uncles providing strong family support for 
their children's learning. 

I would say to this subcommittee that the Congress has built a 
splendid record in the area of education. The Washington Post yes- 
terday said that the education initiatives passed by Congress rep- 
resent "a major area of accomplishment that has often been ig- 
nored." 

This record encompasses, as the chair points out, the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act, which strengthens local efforts to help 
schools meet high academic standards and occupational standards. 
That Act includes incentives to make our schools safer and to make 
cutting-edge research more friendly. The reauthorization of OERI, 
the Safe Schools Act, all are incorporated in that major move with 
Goals 2000. 

The legislative record also includes the School -to- Work Opportu- 
nities Act; streamlining the college financial aid system, something 
that has been talked about for a number of years out really needed 
to be done; national service legislation; and this week, of course, 
the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, which, from a resource standpoint, drives a lot of these other 
measures. 

These initiatives create exciting opportunities for communities 
and States to seriously address educational achievement and eco- 
nomic advancement. Through constructive bipartisan efforts that 
were pointed out, and Senator Jeffords, you have been a tremen- 
dous help and a leader in this area, as has Senator Kassebaum and 
others, and that should be noted, as the chair did, we now have in 
place, as the Committee for Economic Development said in a recent 
report entitled "Putting Learning First", "a new platform from 
which to promote academic excellence," one involving people in 
every State, every community, and every school in America. 

Thirty years of research in this report tells us that the starting 
point of American education is, number one, parent expectations of 
their children. Parental involvement with their children's education 
flows from that. This consistent finding applies to every family, re- 
gardless of the parents' station in life, their income, their edu- 
cational background. A child who grows up reading for fun is a 
child who generally is on the road to success when it comes to 
learning. 



teenager who is perpetually glued to the tube is well on the way 
to having a rather dull mind and a very dull and perhaps risky fu- 
ture. Report after report tells us that reading scores decline in all 
grade levels when young people go into what they refer to as the 
red zone" of danger and watch more than six hours of television 
on a weekday. Even two hours of television a night puts children 
in the "yellow zone", kind of a warning light to be careful. 



But for America 




something has to give. The 
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Mr. Chairman and Senator Jeffords, the partnership that we 
formed is designed to establish a supportive environment "or family 
involvement. We will identify and publicize outstanding examples 
of family involvement around the Nation, just as your subcommit- 
tee is doing here today, and I am grateful for that. We will provide 
useful information to parents, to students, to businesses, and to 
community groups, and we will set an example by encouraging 
Federal employees to participate in their own children's learning. 

At the Department of Education, we are trying to practice what 
we promote. We allow our employees to have flexible schedules so 
that they can spend more time at home with their children and at- 
tend events of their children at the school. For employees who vol- 
unteer in local schools, the Department matches leave time up to 
four hours per pay period. I think those kinds of commitments in 
our own operations are extremely important to show people that we 
intend to follow what we are talking about. 

As I travel around the country, I meet many parents who are 
trying very hard to do the right thing by their children. They are 
being responsible. They are juggling one, two, two-and-a-half jobs, 
trying to squeeze more hours into each day. They are worrying 
about their children's safety. They are doing all they can to keep 
their families held together. 

The most important single change we need for American edu- 
cation, I think, is to find new ways to help parents slow down their 
lives. This mismatch in how American institutions, from schools to 
businesses, carve out time in the day-to-day life of the American 
family is, to my mind, a serious impediment affecting how our 
young people are literally growing up. 

The best business leaders recognize that the early investment 
that families make on behalf of their children leads to the promise 
of a skilled and educated work force in the future, and that is why 
business leaders have been in the forefront of improving education 
for many years. They are there now. Some of these businesses have 
already developed new ways that America's time can be used to 
help families and help the learning process. 

We must see the value in job sharing, in flex time, in release 
time for families, to give attention to children. Schools at the plant 
site, day care in the office, parents working at home without stig- 
ma or financial loss, whatever it takes, we need to use all of our 
ingenuity to find new ways to connect families to their children in 
these hectic times. 

As part of our effort to increase family involvement in education, 
I have suggested seven good practices that may be helpful to par- 
ents and their family members. The Washington Post, again, called 
it "Riley^s basics". I think my children and grandchildren would call 
it lecturing, but whatever. They really are basic homework for par- 
ents. Let me run through thost as I prepare to conclude my re- 
marks. 

First, take a time inventory to find the extra time so the family 
can learn together. Commit to learning something with your chil- 
dren. 

Second, commit yourself to high standards and high expectations 
for your children. Expect more from them. Challenge them in every 
possible way to reach their full potential. Part of that expectation 
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gets beyond just in school but more expectations in terms of trust- 
ing children with responsibility and that kind of thing. 

Third, limit television on a school night to a maximum of two 
hours, even if that means that the remote control may have to be 
taken away on occasion. 

Fourth, read together. It is the real starting point of all learning. 

Fifth, make sure your children take tough courses at school and 
schedule daily time to check homework. 

Sixth, make sure that your child goes to school every day and 
support community efforts to keep children safe and off the street 
late at night. 

Seventh and finally, set a good example by talking directly to 
your children, especially your teenagers, about the dangers of drugs 
and alcohol and the values that you want and your family wants 
your children to have. Listen to what your children have to say. 
Such personal talks, however uncomfortable sometimes they may 
be, they may save your children's lives. 

Now let me turn briefly to how schools can encourage family in- 
volvement. This disconnection between educators ancf parents re- 
quires our attention. Often, parents and educators talk to each 
other but they talk really past one another. Many parents feel that 
their right to be involved in school policy, to be full participants in 
the learning process, is ignored and frustrated and sometimes even 
denied. They don't feel valued, and they sometimes find education 
jargon to be kind of a putdown. 

Yet, I know there are countless schools and educators who have 
reached out to families, and effectively so, and have been rewarded 
with great family involvement at their school and higher student 
achievement. 

I hope educators everywhere will make family members feel wel- 
come, listen with an open ear, and reach out to parents as part- 
ners. Educators can creatively use new technology, from voice mail, 
for example, to homework hotlines, to educational CD-ROM pro- 
grams that are now on the market, and even just the plain tele- 
phone, to get parents involved in the learning process. 

Families, schools, businesses, educators, communities, all have 
an essential role to play if all of our children are to learn to high 
standards in a safe, disciplined environment. Working together, I 
think we can reinforce the central role of the family in education, 
bring out the best in every child in this great country. 

Thank you very much, and Sue Ferguson has assured me she 
would be willing to join into response to questions. It is good to 
have her with us. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Before turning to just a couple of brief questions for you and Ms. 
Ferguson, let me include in the record, if I can, a comment from 
Terrel Bell, the former Secretary of Education from 1981 to 1984, 
and who is today Chairman of the Parent Knowledge Network. I 
would normally iust insert this in the record, but it is a short 
enough paragraph to read it into the record. 

He says, "Parent involvement in the schools is like the weather, 
everybody talks about it but nobody does anything about it." Now 
Secretary Riley has decided to do something about it with his na- 
tional family involvement initiative. 
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"Research repeatedly demonstrates that the most critical factor 
in student achievement is participation of parents in support of 
their child's formal education. I urge this distinguished Senate 
committee to give their whole-hearted, bipartisan backing for this 
voluntary grassroots strategy to strengthen families and improve 
our public schools." , 

I commend Secretary Bell for his comments here and particularly 
his recognition, Mr. Secretary, of your work in this area. 

Let me begin with just a couple of questions, and then I will turn 
to my colleague. 

When we did the transition program, which serves young chil- 
dren as they begin regular school, we discovered that, especially in 
Head Start programs, there has been a long and historic success 
of getting parents involved with their children in preschool. It was 
in the neighborhood of 60 percent, you correct me if I am wrong, 
but it was a relatively high number, statistically, of parental in- 
volvement with children at the preschool level. 

Then you get to kindergarten and the first grade and that num- 
ber drops, to 20 or 25 percent. It is stunning. 

The age of the child is not changing substantially. It strikes me 
that one of the things we have had as a part of the Head Start pro- 
gram from its earliest days was a very strong parental involvement 
component and that drops off when traditional education begins. 

I know one doesn't like to lay particular emphasis on one side of 
this equation or the other, but it seems to me that the educational 
institutions are just like night and day. Head Start almost requires 
parental involvement if your child is going to be in the program, 
and our formal schools in many cases almost seem to create an an- 
tagonistic environment, in my view. 

Now there are obvious exceptions. My hometown of East 
Haddam, CT, is terrific. They have parental volunteers, who are 
there every day. The school has worked out ways for them to be 
involved and contribute. It is a whole different climate. 

But I must tell you, I am struck by this sudden drop in parent 
involvement. And again, I do not want to point an accusatory fin- 
ger here, but it seems to me there is a glaring difference in those 
statistics, and I wonder if you might comment on that. 

Secretary RlLEY. Mr. Chairman, that is a very accurate observa- 
tion. As you know, that was discussed in the ESEA 

Senator Dodd. Right. 

Secretary Riley. The conference report ended up not making it 
a separate program in terms of transition but did include it in a 
number of other areas, so it is very much included, requiring a de- 
scription of how the local education agencies will coordinate and in- 
tegrate education services. That has to be part of their plans. The 
school-wide programs fit into the parents situation so much, the 
compacts that are required in the ESEA 

Children who participate in Even Start, in Head Start, are auto- 
matically eligible for Title I, another carryover into that. The local 
education agencies must include strategies, also, to coordinate ac- 
tivities to Head Start and to early childhood development pro- 
grams. 

So we have a number of ways, I think, in ESEA that you all have 
really brought, abou.. by emphasizing this transition period. 



I heard the President of the National PTA from Houston tell a 
story of going into a school recently and there was a big notice on 
the front door — this was an elementary school — and it said, no- 
tice — kind of like a legal notice, like your property is being con- 
demned for the lack of paying your taxes — visitors here must re- 
port to the office before seeing any teacher or child, a very legiti- 
mate thing to keep track of who is in the school. But she was point- 
ing out how easy it would be to, instead of saying "notice", to say 
"welcome", and parents are welcome here but please go by the of- 
fice and give your name before you go to your class. 

I was in a school in Albuquerque on Monday, a fine school with 
90 percent Hispanic kids, and it was just the opposite, a big wel- 
come sign. Parents welcome. You get a pamphlet, welcome, in Eng- 
lish and in Spanish. 

As you point out in your question, you can so much change tones 
and attitudes just by those simple, warm feelings that parents real- 
ly are welcome and not going to be intimidated and are needed 
there in the schools. So I think that is a part of this transition pe- 
riod and it is a very good point. 

Sue, do you have anything to add to that? 

Ms. Ferouson. I just would like to add that the National Head 
Start Association is now a member of NCPIE and they are equally 
concerned with the change in culture from Head Start programs to 
the regular public schools and plan on focusing on that transition. 

Senator Dodd. Good. 1 am glad to hear that. 

Just in following up on that, and I don't know if this has been 
done at all or not, but it strikes me that professional development 
is one of the keys here. A few years ago when working to promote 
good nutrition, we found that one of the difficulties that we had 
with the medical profession was that there were very few courses 
being taught in medical schools about the value of nutrition. It sim- 
ply wasn't part of their normal curriculum. In fact, I think that for 
a number of years there were only a couple of medical schools that 
taught anything about nutrition even with growing public aware- 
ness. Today, that has changed dramatically and nutrition is now a 
critical part of medical school education. 

To what extent have we looked at the issue of parental involve- 
ment in this light? Are there any surveys of our institutions of 
higher learning, particularly those that specialize in education, 
about the extent to which they include parental involvement? I am 
not talking necessarily about a separate course. I don't want to see, 
all of a sudden, a rush of 101 courses on parental involvement, be- 
cause I don't think that would solve the problem. I think it has to 
be part of what I would call that seamless garment of education. 
We need to talk about the courses i.> our institutions on education. 
There needs to be an awareness of the importance of parental in- 
volvement built into the curriculum. Maybe it is widespread. I am 
just curious as to whether or not we are getting more of that. 

Secretary RiucY. That is a very interesting observation. This 
study that I mentioned is very helpful on all of these subjects, and 
it is a careful compilation of what all is taking place. 

If you notice on page 36, Mr. Chairman, it has the States listed. 
Only half of the States mandate parent involvement requirements 
for teacher certification, so that is a growing interest out there. I 
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think that will be all States. That is not to say it doesn't happen 
in some of those others, but as far as a requirement for certifi- 



Senator Dodd. I am trying to be careful here. The blue means 
you have it, or the white means you have it? I am looking at Con- 
necticut and Vermont here and we are white, and I want to — — 

Secretary RlLEY. I don't believe you mandate it, then. That is not 
to say that in your State that it is not taught and it is not included, 
but it is not a State law under certification as a mandate. 

Senator Dodd. What does that mean, "mandate"? 

Secretary RlLEY. That means for certification, you have to have 
had exposure in a course or whatever in the area of how to involve 
parents into your educational work. That in and of itself doesn t 
answer anything, but it certainly 

Senator Dodd. No, but it sensitizes them. 

Secretary RlLEY. It sensitizes, and it shows that there is becom- 
ing in the State legislatures and with Governors and people all 
across the country, that this is important. You wouldn't have seen 
that not too many years ago. 

I remember when I was Governor and we were getting very 
much involved, and our program in South Carolina was heavily in- 
volved in standards and parent involvement. Some superintend- 
ents, some principals really were very nervous about all of that, 
like it interfered with the system. We had to work through that 
and you have to get people involved on the ground floor to do it. 
It is changing now. Enlightened principals and superintendents 
now, I haven't talked to one in months that isn't very much into 
the importance of getting parents into their children's education 
process. 

Senator Dodd. Let me just ask one more question, if 1 could 
here, and then turn to Senator Jeffords. As you know, I have lit- 
erally been in every single public high school in my State at least 
once in the last 10 years. I try to go to one a week during the aca- 
demic year, and I try to get to Connecticut's inner-city schools al- 
most every year. I think the students ought to see someone like me 
and have a chance to raise questions ana talk. 

I was at Bassett High in Bridgeport not too long ago and there 
were, I think, 150 students in the meeting that I nad with them. 
I am not exaggerating when I tell you I think there were 30 or 40 
different ethnic groups or nationality groups represented in that 
room. It was fascinating; it was wonderful. They were from every 
imaginable country in the Pacific Rim and Latin America, as few 
African countries, a lot of European and Eastern European coun- 
tries. It was a richness that, unfortunately, is not evident in 
enough of our schools. These kids have opportunities to learn about 
so many different places through their own classmates; the possi- 
bilities were just stunning to mc. 

But it poses challenges. Obviously, the notion of parental involve- 
ment and the relationship between parents and children, while 
there are some absolute fundamentals and common denominators 
regardless of culture or ethnicity, clearly there are some variations 
and distinctions. There is also the issue of language. 

Given the explosion, particularly in our urban schools, I wonder 
if you are familiar with any kinds of programs that help teachers, 
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who, in many cases, are the minority in their classroom, reach par- 
ents who are often first generation, and speak halting English at 
best. Nevertheless, they are deeply committed to their children and 
children's education. Are there some programs you might cite, or 
maybe even down the road we could include in the record as exam- 
ples? Maybe Ms. Ferguson knows of some that have really been 
pretty successful. 

Secretary Riley. Let me say a word, and then I think Sue cer- 
tainly would add to it. 

Again, when I was just this week in this school in Albuquerque, 
where language was a real problem, there was a parent involve- 
ment center there in the little elementary school where children 
who were preschool age had day care and the parents would come 
in at the different hours in the day and work with people who were 
helping them with language barriers and how best to help their 
children to proceed in education. There were all kinds of different 
subjects dealing with everything you can think of, parenting sub- 
jects, all of the parent-child relationship subjects, spoken, in Eng- 
lish and Spanish. 

Those programs really are more local. They are more devised by 
the local people, and that probably is how it should be. There is 
some support, of course, through our bilingual programs, and of 
course Title I is a tremendous help in those areas. 

So you are seeing a lot of things happen, but your observation 
is so correct. That is, I have gone into schools, as you know, where 
50 or 60 languages are being spoken. It is certainly something 
where, if you are going to get the parents involved, you have to get 
across the barrier of language problems. 

Sue, do you have anything to add to that? 

Ms. Ferguson. There are many, many programs out there, and 
I can't honestly name one right now. One of the uniquenesses of 
NCPIE is that it represents a lot of the diversity that you speak 
of. I would be more than happy to collect some of those programs 
for you. 

I do know that in California, there are many programs, for which 
Tom Paisant happens to be responsible for one of them. 
Senator DODO. We would like to get that. 
Ms. Ferguson. Sure. 

Senator Doni). I think one of the greatest values of a hearing 
and of these committees is educational. 1 would say I consider 90 
percent of my job to be educational and ten percent legislative. If 
we can just make people aware of what already is uut there and 
what works in maybe South Central Los Angeles or in Montpelier, 
VT, or Bridgeport, CT, it could valuable to someone in Chicago, De- 
troit, or Houston, TX, or conversely. 

The whole notion of getting those examples out, using this bully 
pulpit of a hearing process, can be a great value to others who arc 
thirsting for ideas, creative and imaginative solutions to some of 
these problems, so we would be very anxious to get that. 

Ms. Ferguson. May I add just one thing? 

Senator Doni). Yes. 

Ms. Ferguson. We have done some long-range planning on this 
partnership and developing that type of information resource will 
be available to everybody in time. 
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Senator Dodd. Terrific. 

Secretary Riley. Mr. Chairman, I was thinking, and the note 
was handed to me that I was in Hawaii with Senator Inouye and 
Senator Akaka when it became the first Goals 2000 State, and now 
we have well over 35, I think 40 applications. 

The Liki-Liki School there that we visited with them had some 
of the most interesting parent involvement. These were grand- 
parents. These were senior people, native Hawaiians, a lot of them, 
but also Japanese, Chinese, Irish, other nationalities and races and 
cultures. They would come into the school and they would have 
separate classes showing them some of the old ways of making 
things, the way their grandparents and great-grandparents did, 
kind of building in the culture for all of the children of these dif- 
ferent cultures. It was a very rewarding experience to see that hap- 
pening. Older people can do a lot of good in what you are talking 
about. 

Senator Dodd. I would love to get it if someone had done some- 
thing on that school and how they put it together. I would love to 
see that. 

Secretary Riley. We will get that for you. 
Senator Dodd. Senator Jeffords? 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. I would like to follow up on this 
line of questioning. 

How is the National Coalition doing? How widespread is it now 
for parental involvement? 

Secretary Riley. We think that, Senator, it is just going very 
well. As you know, with our legislative Congressional program in 
place, basically, the next thing is how to get people out there in- 
volved in it, and that is what this is all about. It doesn't do any 
good sitting here in Washington. 

Sue, you might want to comment. We have 70-something organi- 
zations, 76. 

Ms. Ferguson. There are actually 50 members now of NCPIE, 
but many other people who may not necessarily care to belong to 
NCPIE and certainly don't have to will become partners in this ini- 
tiative. So we are reaching out to more and more and more stake- 
holders. 

Secretary RlLEY. I think there are some 30 organizations in addi- 
tion tc this NCPIE coalition group, so it is really expanding very 
rapidly. 

Senator Jeffords. We have set goals for the year 2000, and if 
we are serious about meeting those goals, we are going to have to 
have a plan that gets us there, which means that we are going to 
have incredible involvement gained within the next 6 years. 

Also, if you look at the gross statistics, gross in many terms, ten 
percent of our population, over ten percent, is totally illiterate. 
Thirty percent is functionally illiterate. Half of our families are 
nontraditional, single-parent, some with no parents. 

What kind of a coordinated program are we going to need to take 
care of all of the different kinds of situations? We have Even Start, 
we have Head Start. What kind of resources are going to be nec- 
essary in order to replicate these programs to reach the Goals 
2000? 
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I am concerned that we will continue to develop wonderful pro- 
grams, buo if we don't have a plan on how to replicate and how to 
get involvement and have the necessary structure available for the 
nontraditional, the single-parent, the no-parent children, that we 
are not going to make as much headway as we need to between 
now and the year 2000. Chapter I is about 50 percent funded, so 
what kind of a plan are you going to try to develop to let us be able 
to make the goals in the year 2000? 

Secretary Riley. Senator, you and I have talked about this before 
and I have been very grateful for your leadership, and Senator 
Dodd's, too, in calling the country's attention to this fact. Of course, 
as you know, the great proportion of the resources come from State 
ana local sources and some 67 percent Federal. 

The fact is, you all were able to get passed a sense of the Con- 
gress into the ESEA, a very bold statement about setting education 
as a priority, the same kinds of things you are talking about. 

If you don't get parents, adults who might not be parents but 
who are charged with responsibility for children, if you don't get 
them involved in this process that we are talking about, we are not 
going to be successful. It is absolutely critical to get all adults who 
are charged with responsibility for children feeling that responsibil- 
ity and being part of it. As you point out, the statistics are very 
revealing, and often that is where we need help. 

It is very clear, and this is very clear information, that you can 
have a very poor mother who is working two jobs, who is 
uneducated, totally uneducated, but who makes it clear to her child 
or children that education is important, is the way out, is the ticket 
to the future. Reading is the way to do that. Learning to write, 
write your aunt and uncle. Those kinds of a thing by a parent 
mean so terribly much, very much to that child, just as much if not 
more than educated parents trying to make it very clear to their 
children how important education is. 

So I think the resources must be there. We have to do that job 
if this country is to have a great future. I am very grateful for your 
bold approach, which is a sense of Congress. We all understand 
what that is, but it certainly is, again, a priority statement of what 
is important. It is very important that that be there. 

Your question, then, is how do we resolve all that, and rny an- 
swer to that is I agree with your priority. I support it and thank 
you for it. We are in tough budget times. We don't have to go into 
a lot of discussion about that. We spend most of our time talking 
about how to cut things back. Any increases we have in a no- 
growth budget has to involve taking money from something else, 
and we have all been involved in that. 

However, we have to get the resources somewhere. We have a lot 
of inequities on the local level. That is a very serious complication. 
But I don't want to indicate to local people out there that they are 
going to get some kind of special relief until something moves in 
that direction. 

Senator Jkfkordk. I don't want to do that, either, but what I was 
also directing it at was what do we do in the cases where you don't 
have the parents? We will have a witness a little later on, instead 
of saying, don't watch television, how about developing mechanisms 
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with computers that can be used by individuals, kids, whatever, 
that can do what a parent might do if a parent were there? 

There are those kind of options that we ought to take a look at 
with the modern technology, and I am trying to figure out how we 
can help students or kids that don't have parents that are avail- 
able, which is the most important segment of our population. The 
ones that are the school dropouts, the ones that end up in crime, 
the ones that create some of our most serious social problems are 
the ones that don't have a family that you can even get hold of and 
say, this is what you should do and then hopefully they will do it. 

I hope that, as incredibly important as is the effoit of getting 
parents involved, we also have to take a look at what we do for 
those where we don't have any parents. 

Secretary RlLEY. Absolutely. Technology can be a big help. Trag- 
ically enough, though, a lot of the times when you have those situa- 
tions, they are poor people who don't have a television. They don't 
have a telephone or very little structure, not much of a house. 

I totally agree with you that most of that now is local effort, 
some beautiful things being done with mentors and tutors, getting 
parents involved, the situation I mentioned in Albuquerque. But I 
would be very receptive to hearing any suggestions and our people 
would share with you on that, because I think you are really onto 
the key of making this parent-family involvement thing work. We 
have to reach all families, all adults responsible for children. 

Sue, do you want to add anything to that? 

Ms. Ferguson. No, I just support that. I think this becomes im- 
portant also in helping to answer that question, and I don't think 
there is an answer for that. To bring in community organizations, 
that is part of the partnership, so that there are people after school 
for a child, when, in fact, there are many latchkey children and we 
need to care about that period of time in the child's life as well. 

Senator Jeffords. That is, of course, another area that we have 
to look at, and that is the link to the school day and the availabil- 
ity of resources to extend the school day to provide the latchkey 
child with help, for those who mav not have the kind of parental 
involvement available to that child. Again, that is a resource prob- 
lem. 

I just want to see us make sure that when we develop here, that 
we cover all of the areas that are necessary and we understand 
what resources may be necessary to do that so that we don't just 
go forward. 

We have wonderful programs in this country, many of which 
should be replicated. It is replication time; it is not just investiga- 
tion time. 

Secretary RllJCY. And Senator, in the Goals 2000, when funds go 
down to the State and the school district and the school, if that is 
really the need, parent involvement, one of the goals being part of 
it, they can use Goals 2000 money for the very purposes that you 
are speaking of. Mentors, as I think about it, I think are really 
going to become more and more important, businesses letting peo- 
ple come out and serve one on one with kids. 

Senator JEFFORDS. Right, and the community school concept of 
getting the whole community involved to take care of the kids, not 
just the parents, especially when they don't have the parents. 
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Thank you all. I look forward to working with you. It has been 
an incredible experience, these 2 years and having the opportunity 
to be working with you. I look forward to the future. 

Secretary RiLEY. Thank you, and the same here. 

Senator Dodd. Mr. Secretary, we thank you for coming today. 
There may be some additional written questions which we can sub- 
mit to your office and to you as well, Ms. Ferguson, but we thank 
you immensely for your efforts in this regard. 

This is a very important point, as Secretary Bell has pointed out. 
I think we have a chance to really make some headway here on 
this issue and I think this is going to make a major difference. If 
we can just move those statistical numbers up and increase the pa- 
rental involvement, I think you are go'.ng to see some remarkable 
results, and particularly at that earliest stage of a child's education 
where parents and teachers and children get used to the fact that 
parents are involved with them. It is going to strengthen, I think 
tremendously, our educational performance. 

We thank you immensely. 

Secretary Riley. Thank you so much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Riley may be found in the appen- 
dix.! 

Senator Dodo. Let me invite our next panel to join us, at the 
witness table. I am proud to introduce our first witnesses from my 
State of Connecticut, New Haven, CT, Carolyn and Jaychelle Jack- 
son. Carolyn Jackson is the mother of three children, and 
Jaychelle, currently a student at the Cooperative High School for 
the Arts, is her eldest. They are going to share with us their first- 
hand knowledge about parental involvement, and I am very proud 
as vour Senator to welcome you both here today, on our last day 
of this, the 103rd Congress. Thank you for coming down from Con- 
necticut. 

Barbara Jennings is our next witness. She is a parent as well. 
Barbara's efforts on behalf of her remarkable son, Cedric, were fea- 
tured in two stories in the Wall Street Journal and the Washington 
Post as well in the past few weeks. They were also featured on 
"Nightline" last night. You are a busy woman. If you run for Con- 
gress, we have to watch out. [Laughter.] 

Senator DODD. But it is a really remarkable story. I think all of 
us here would agree, and I am sure Cedric would as well, that your 
early, early involvement, with Cedric's life and his education made 
all the difference in the world. So we are pleased that you are with 
us today to talk some more about it. 

Third, I am pleased to introduce Mr. James Claypool. He is the 
Principal at the Robert E. Lee High School in Houston, TX, a 
school which has shown significant progress in student achieve- 
ment over the past few years. I look forward to Mr. Claypool's tell- 
ing us about the role of parental involvement in the school's suc- 
cess. 

As a veteran of the Peace Corps, I am especially pleased to wel- 
come Mr. Claypool today as he is a fellow Peace Corps alumni. Mr. 
Claypool served for several years in Sierra Leone. I welcome a 
former fellow volunteer to the table. 

I am going to let my colleague from Vermont introduce our next 
witness, if you would fike, Senator Jeffords. 
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Senator JEFFORDS. Winton I. Goodrich is the Executive Director 
of the Vermont Chamber of Commerce Business/Education Partner- 
ships. He has been in this position for 2 years, during which time 
he has helped many Vermonters to acquire new skills for a globally 
competitive workplace. This unique nonprofit corporation serves to 
further several o f the goals outlined in the Goals 2000 — parental 
involvement, dropout prevention, how to be first in math and 
science, demonstrating academic competence in school-to-work 
skills. . 

The Vermont Chamber of Commerce Business/Education Part- 
nerships was born out of the U.S. Department of Education Part- 
nership Development Grant and a collaboration between the Ver- 
mont Department of Education and the Vermont Chamber of Com- 
merce. I think when you see his demonstration, you will be very 
much impressed and perhaps given a sense of hope that there are 
other alternatives that we can utilize. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Senator Jeffords. 

I am going to put these lights on here to ensure that we don't 
get caught up. Any information or material that you would like to 
have part of this record, we will make sure that it gets included. 

The yellow light will go off 5 or 6 minutes after you have begun 
your testimony. tVe won t hold you to the red light, but it will give 
you some guidelines here so we can move the hearing along and 
not keep you too long. 

I will begin in the order I have introduced everybody. Carolyn, 
we will begin with you. Again, I am deeply grateful to you for com- 
ing down here today, along with Jaychelle. I am anxious to receive 
your testimony. All your prepared remarks will be included in the 
record. Please proceed as you are most comfortable. 

STATEMENTS OF CAROLYN JACKSON, NEW HAVEN, CT; 
JAYCHELLE JACKSON, STUDENT, COOPERATIVE HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR THE ARTS, NEW HAVEN, CT; BARBARA JEN- 
NINGS, WASinNGTON, DC; JAMES CLAYPOOL, PRINCIPAL, 
ROBERT E. LEE HIGH SCHOOL, HOUSTON, TX; AND WINTON 
I. GOODRICH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, VERMONT CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, BUSINESS/EDUCATION PARTNERSHIPS, 
MONTPELIER, VT 

Ms. Carolyn Jackson. Good morning. My name is Carolyn 
Jackson. I am a single mother of three. Jaychelle is my oldest. She 
is 16. I have another daughter, Gloria, who is 15, and a son, Daily, 
who is 13. 

I want to thank you for inviting me here to speak on parent in- 
volvement. I would like to tell you a little bit about myself. I am 
presently the PTO President of my daughter's high school. I am the 
chairperson for the Chapter I Executive Board for the City of New 
Haven. I have been involved with Title I for 7 years. I started out 
with my children when they were in Head Start. 

I am a strong advocate for parent involvement. I believe that 
parents are the untouched resources in this country and that 
schools don't use parents enough to help fill in some of the gaps. 

I would like to tell vou a little bit about the area that I live in. 
I live in the area of New Haven which is called Newhallville, 
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"Ville" to the children, and Newhallville is the largest black com- 
munity in New Haven. We are known for a lot of things, but pres- 
ently we are known mostly because of the drugs and the violence 
that go on in our community and the fact that most of our children 
have to walk through drug-infested areas to get to school. But once 
those children get to school, the most prominent thing that they 
find inside the schools is that a lot of them, especially in the ele- 
mentary, they are safe. They are secure. It is like a haven, a refuge 
from what goes on around them. 

The reason why it seems like a refuge is because there are par- 
ents there. In Newhallville, a lot of the schools, they welcome par- 
ent involvement, because they realize that to nave a good school, 
you must include the parents. If you buiid up a child all day long 
and try to get them to set a goal and to get them focused on what 
they need to do for that day and then send them home to a dys- 
functional family, you have lost what you have done for that day. 

So you need the help of the parents to help make that school a 
better place, and in New Haven, I must say that I am proud to say 
that we are pushing the Comer process, because that process al- 
lows for every parent, no matter what the level you are, to be in- 
volved in your child's school. 

I would like to say that when I started out, I started out vol- 
unteering in my child's school, and because I volunteer in my 
child's scnool, I got to know the principal. She realized that I had 
other skills. In doing so, I received another job as a para-profes- 
sional, and from that job I applied for another job a little step high- 
er, and I was the Chapter I parent liaison worker from the city. 
From that, now I am a substance abuse prevention outreach work- 
er for the Social Development Department. 

That was because the school made me feel welcome, and I went 
in and I worked and other opportunities opened up for me. Because 
other opportunities opened up for me, I reached out and got other 
parents ard other parents came in and other opportunities also 
opened up for them. 

But the biggest opportunity is the success of our children, in that 
we are there tor our children and that our children are doing well, 
and not only our children but ether children, because when we go 
into the schools as parents, we realize that we are going from the 
"old home" school type of feeling, that I am going to look out for 
your child as well as my child. Thank you. 

IThe prepared statement of Ms. Carolyn Jackson may be found 
in the appendix.] 

Senator DOOD. Thank you very much, Carolyn. Congratulations 
on a tremendous iob that you have done and are doing. Hopefully, 
you will stay involved. 

I know normally what happens is when parents have children in 
schools, they are more apt to be involved. Once their children move 
beyond school, then they feel as though they have kind of done 
their part. But these parents who have been in the process bring 
such a wealth of experience, and even though their own children 
may be out of the process, they can be such a help to parents who 
are unclear about how to access the school. I hope your involve- 
ment won't end as your children complete their education but you 
will stay involved during your entire life. 
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Ms. Carolyn Jackson. May I add one more thing? 
Senator DoDD. Certainly. 

Ms. Carolyn Jackson. I would truly love to see, because I was 
listening to the dialogue between you and the Secretary of Edu- 
cation about parent training, and now. in this day and age, because 
our children face so much more and because now we have such a 
young group of new parents that don't have parenting skills, it 
would be nice to see if Congress would send more funds for parent 
training. 

It would be nice in that package that you would allow for train- 
ing parents, because a lot of time parents feel intimidated if, say, 
the Senator or a doctor came down to say, hey, you are not bring- 
ing up your child right. They are not going to come out because 
they feel intimidated. But if you have another parent that is 
trained, that can communicate and make those other parents feel 
comfortable and bring them in, it would be wonderful. 

I was an involved Head Start parent and I am an involved Chap- 
ter I/Title I parent, and Chapter I/Title I has mandated parental 
involvement. That is one way to catch and to keep certain parents 
involved, because if you go from Head Start to first grade and up 
and you are involved in Title I, you are going to stay involved be- 
cause it is mandated. 

I think that that should be pressed toward coming down from 
Congress as well, because a lot of schools don't make parents feel 
welcome so they don't come in and they won't — okay, I am done. 

Senator DODD. Your point is well taken. The whole notion of get- 
ting parents back into school, is complex. Many of today's parents 
have had a bad experience in school, maybe they dropped out, and 
don't have great memories about being in those buildings. The idea 
of going back in again as a parent when they didn't have a good 
experience as a student makes it that much more difficult, so I 
agree with you. 

Jaychelle, thank you for coming. We are delighted to have you 
this morning. Just relax. You are with family. 

Ms. JAYCHKLbK Jackson. Good morning. My name is Jaychelle 
Jackson. I am 16 years old. I am an eleventh grader. 

I am a good student because my mother is an involved parent. 
I am also a good student because not only is she an involved par- 
ent, but by her being an involved parent, she knows teachers, she 
knows people, and the community that I am in, by her knowing 
people, they know me. 

Not only do the teachers know me, but they constantly stay on 
me so that I won't slack off or do anything wrong or mess up be- 
cause of the fact that my mother is an involved parent. 

Not only is my nother being an involved parent helping me, but 
it is helping my Sister, my brother, and my friends. 

By her being an involved parent, it is helping me academically 
because sometimes students feel that they can't do things, do math, 
do science, do English, do Spanish, and some teachers really don't 
care but some do, and the ones that do stay on you constantly and 
constantly. Not only do they stay on you, hut they talk to your par- 
ents and things. 

If I were to mess up or not turn in homework or something, be- 
fore I can reach home, they will already tell my mother that, Ms. 
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Jackson, Jaychelle didn't do this. Ms. Jackson, Gloria didn't do 
this. Ms. Jackson, Daily didn't do this. Or one of my friends, they 
would tell my mother that one of my friends didn't do it and my 
mother would get back to my friends' parents and tell my friends' 
parents. 

I am also glad that my mother is an involved parent because my 
friends, among other students, respect her and she gets a large 
amount of respect from people that I don't even know, students 
that I don't even know, college kids that I don't even know, and I 
like that because I meet college kids that are great, I mean, doing 
very well in school, and that makes me feel that I can do it and 
that that is what I want to do and to move on and do other things 
like be a doctor or a lawyer or something like that that I really 
want to do. 

Senator Dodd. Is there anything else you want to share with us? 

Ms. Jaychrluk Jackson. No. 

Senator Dodd. You covered a lot of ground there. 

I understand, Carolyn, that you had these three children and 
had to decide which one would come here and be the witness. I 
think you made a wise choice. Jaychelle, you did a fine job. It is 
not an easy thing to appear before a Congressional committee, but 
you did a great job. 

Ms. Jaychelle Jackson. Thank you. 

Senator DoDD. Ms. Jennings, we thank you for being here. 
Again, congratulations to Cedric. I hope everything is going well for 
him. 

Ms. Jennings. Good morning. My name is Barbara Jennings and 
I am a mother of three. Right now, I have a 17-year-old son, Cedric 
Jennings, at home. 

When Cedric was about 6 months old, my life changed. I accept- 
ed Christ. So in turn, when my life changed, I saw things in a dif- 
ferent way. I thought about the negative things that my daughters 
had seen me do, what Cedric's father was about, ana the things 
that were going on in the streets. At that point, I decided that 1 
didn't want my son to be like that, with the drugs, the alcohol, the 
guns, or just being in the street. 

I also thought ahout him being at a babysitt.tr and not really 
learning anything, so when Cedric was about 2 years old I decided 
to stop working. I got on welfare and began to work with him. 
When I talked to him, I looked him directly in the face or 1 asked 
him to look into my mouth .so he could learn to pronounce his 
words correctly. I was also reading to him. Twice a day, once in the 
morning, once in the afternoon, I would work with him on alpha- 
bet, colors, numbers, days of the week, and the months 

We went for walks. I would always ask him questions about 
things that I taught him. 1 would have him to sing the alphabet 
to mo. We would go to the museums, just doing things together, 
showing him love, telling him that he is special. We would go to 
the thrift stores. He would always go to the book section. 

After a year and a-half, I went back to work and put Cedric in 
a child development center that was very good, but I still worked 
with him. When he was about 7 years old, I bought him a black- 
hoard. He was writing numbers, after a while, writing words ahout 
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things that he had learned that day. As he got better, he would put 
the whole lesson plan on his blackboard. 

During this time, I went to PTA meetings, parent-teacher con- 
ferences, and kept in close touch with his teachers. I kept him in 
church, just keeping busy. He has been in the choir since he was 
3 years old and is now in three choirs and a club. 

Had not my life, changed, I would hate to think where he would 
be today. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, and congratulations on a 
terrific job. 
Ms. Jennings. Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. We are going to come back for some questions, be- 
cause you are a real expert, as Carolyn is as well. 

Mr. Claypool has a terrific program at his school and we are anx- 
ious to hear about that. I presume you may have some reactions 
to what Ms. Jennings has said and what Ms. Jackson has said as 
well. 

Mr. Claypool. Certainly, I do, but I think I will try to describe 
our situation at Lee for a moment, if I may. 

Robert E. Lee High School is an urban high school with 2,600 
students, of which 1,900 are classified by the State as "at risk". We 
are 58 percent Hispanic, 78 percent minority. Our population is 
largely international. When I say Hispanic, we are predominately 
not native-born Hispanic but immigrant. Hispanic, including 
Central American and South American. 

In the past 2 years, we have been fortunate enough to establish 
some academic success, especially in English language skills, which 
I take particular pride in since for many of these children, English 
is not their first language. Over the past year, our test scores nave 
gone from an average passing rate of 45 percent in English to 75 
percent in English language skills. I will not talk about mathe- 
matics today, however. 

During the same time, we have had a tremendous decrease in 
what I would call average everyday discipline offenses on campus, 
as well as actually a decrease in expulsions and gang-related activ- 
ity. Two years ago at this time, we were seriously involved in gang- 
related activity and I am happy to say today that it has not dis- 
appeared by any means, but the incidence of conflict is essentially 
nonexistent. 

We have had some success. I certainly would not hold it up as 
an example for the world. We have a long ways to go, but we are 
moving in the right direction. 

I think the first step to being successful in working with parents 
is that educators must educate their own selves. It is not enough 
for the school to sit there and expect parents to go to them. We 
must go to the parents. More importantly, we must be able to, first 
of all, in our situation, we must be able to speak their language. 

Half of our kids really don't speak English. Thirty-eight percent 
are classified as limited English proficient, 38 percent of our stu- 
dents, but of our parents, it is closer to 60 or 70 percent do not 
speak English. How can we possibly expect parents to become in 
volved in school unless we speak their language? I think it is on 
our shoulders as educators to educate ourselves. 
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Just as important, in working in any community, you must know 
the values that are taught in the home, and those values are not 
universal. Those values, in many cases, are cultural, depending on 
the cultural backgrounds of the students. I think it is up to the 
educators to be aware of the value children hold when they come 
to school. 

I would say that is probably the biggest problem in a discipline 
sense in any school. For example, if you have a predominantly 
Anglo faculty and you have a predominately minority student body, 
the incidence of cultural miscommunication is the biggest factor in 
misbehavior in school. So it is up to the educators to understand 
the cultural background and the cultural values of their students, 
absolutely essential to communication with students. 

Second, we need to really define what is a family. I don't think 
that the two-parent family fits the model at Robert E. Lee High 
School in many cases, and that we have to redefine what is the 
family to include the expand, d family and include, as well, vir- 
tually any community organization or student advocacy group that 
is willing to work for the benefit of our kids. 

So when we talk about parental involvement or family involve- 
ment, we are also talking about community involvement, commu- 
nity agency involvement, and any resource that will benefit our 
kids, and I think that is really crucial, especially for poor kids. I 
think kids who are born into poor families, if they are fortunate 
enough to have parents, their parents are simply so occupied in ex- 
isting and surviving that we have to look for other resources to 
help those children. 

It is not enough for the school to do these things The school 
must also be, what I would say, be community active oriented, com- 
munity activism from the institution of the school itself. We must 
go into the community and conduct ourselves in outreach pro- 
grams, because ultimately the school will founder or be successful 
Based on its reputation in the community. If we do outreach, if we 
go to the elementary schools, if we go to the churches, if we go to 
the festivals, if we go to the community organizations, then we can 
impact our reputation in the community and really impact the atti- 
tude of the children and families when they come to school. 

This was particularly true at Robert E. Lee when 1 arrived there. 
I had a mother my first month there comment on the bad reputa- 
tion of the school in the Hispanic community. She did that in Span- 
ish, and she used the term "mala fama". That really hit me, and 
it was true. We had a very bad reputation from our Hispanic stu- 
dents. As a consequence, when their kids entered our doors, they 
entered our doors with a negative attitude toward learning. So you 
have to go into the community and develop a reputation on the 
streets, so to speak. 

As well, going back to my old Peace Corps background, we have 
to do community development. We have to identify leadership in 
the community and work with leadership in the community, in fact, 
support lead; rship in the community, and to help develop leader- 
ship in the community. 

One of the main neighborhoods that feeds Lee High School is the 
Gulfton neighborhood, which is predominately Central American 
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today. Ten years ago, it was predominately yuppie apartment com- 
plexes. This community basically has no political leadership, so 
Robert E. Lee intentionally went into that community to identify 
the giowing leadership, support the growing leadership, and help 
them to develop the community as wen. 

Ultimately, it is the reputation in the community that is going 
to make or break the school. We have to go beyond our walls. We 
have to drop our isolated academic attitude and really become com- 
munity active if we are going to be successful in educating kids 
today and if we are going to be successful in getting parents in- 
volved in school. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Claypool may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator DODD. Thank you very much, Mr. Claypool. 
Mr. Goodrich? 

Mr. GOODRICH. I am very pleased to have the honor to present 
testimony today. I am going to come to this issue more from the 
implementation side. I am very happy to hear that there is a level 
of readiness for implementation. I am going to go through four 
areas, and you have the background material. 

The first is that the Vermont Chamber of Commerce Business 
Education Partnerships is an implementation organization. We are 
a State affiliate for the Natio ial Association of Partners in Edu- 
cation, of which there are 30 other States that do the same kind 
of work that we do. 

The way I got my involvement in this activity is last year at the 
national conference here in DC, I took a 20-hour workshop in de- 
veloping parental involvement programs, took that back to my 
State along with 20 other States that did the same thing, doing re- 
search, research that had previously been done by the National 
Education Association and the National Coalition on Parental In- 
volvement, so I am pleased today to see some of that testimony 
coming before this committee. 

We have a structure in place by which we can work on the train 
the trainers model, and it takes some expertise in the community 
levels. It trains key people in schools and PTAs and other organiza- 
tions to be able to deliver that at their grassroots level. 

The second enclosure is the Workplace Education Program. Re- 
search shows us that 75 percent of what students ana children 
learn is from adult role models, and we feel that if adults are 
learning in the workplace, many of them whc might not have been 
successful in school themselves, to step up to the high skills of the 
21st century, that that is a good position for role modeling, that 
they can share learning experiences with their children at home. 

The third is the Vermont Initiative for Mentoring, and I would 
like to say, Senator Dodd, that we are stealing that from your 
home State through Susan Weinberger in Norwalk, CT, who has 
850 mentors and that community has had for 9 years. She is an 
international mentor trainer and we have been bringing her to our 
State to do a lot of focus work connecting businesses and schools 
together. 

Senator Donn. Danbury, CT, as well, has a terrific program, I 
think modeled after the Norwalk program. 
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Mr. GOODRICH. Yes, and she is doing this internationally now. 
There are a lot of people that agree with us that this is a great 
way to go. 

The fourth strategy is CD-ROM technology that we feel can take 
the message into the home. We have a variety of sub-strategies for 
homes that maybe couldn't afford technology, to put it to work at 
Head Start offices, it could be in employment offices, it could be in 
doctors' offices. There are a variety of ways to be able to get tech- 
nology into the home so that parents who never could explore 
workplace opportunities and lifelong learning can do that at home 
and to support what happens in the classroom. 

When we look at the issues of time and time management and 
the hectic schedules that. Secretary Riley spoke of, we feel this is 
one strategy that can bring it back to the foundation where learn- 
ing starts. 

What I would like to do is shut the lights off and I will take you 
through this prototype. I would just preface this by saying that this 
is not at the quality level that would be in a finished product. We 
intend to market this nationally in five domains, an elementary 
piece for in-school, middle school, high school, adult learning, and 
then the piece that I would like you to look at today through the 
perspective of mentor training and parent involvement training in 
the homes and broadening those schools' classroom walls. 

[A computer presentation was made.] 

Mr. Goodrich. What we have here are the goals of CD-ROM 
technology, and I am going to quickly go through this, connecting 
learning in the classroom and applied learning in the community. 
We can do that through parents at home mentoring, really the im- 
portance of work and linking those two categories, those two areas 
together. 

Next, I am going to give you just a brief overview of how we in- 
corporate video and other technologies. 
[A computer presentation was made.] 

Mr. Goodrich. I am just going to cut that off and say that the 
next component is focused on elementary learners. The part here — 
and I certainly want to recognize what Secretary Riley said here 
about locking onto television and some detriments to that. The 
point here is that we could show how students can develop some 
animation skills and work in those types of fields. 

The next place is maybe we could have parent volunteers come 
on. That happens to be a business segment. Here are some actual 
skills, and we could cut through that message as well. 

We then talk about requirements and what our common core of 
learning is focusing on is five competency areas. It also links very 
well to the Goals 2000 literature. 

The next piece is a hyper-tech screen that actually shows what 
some of those skills are, and this is taken from a U.S. Department 
of Labor report on what the essential ingredients are in the work- 
place. 

I will just finish by saying this explains to students both sides 
of what interpersonal skills are. Those will be talking points by 
which parents and students could start exploring the behaviors in 
school and behaviors in the workplace and society in general. 
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I will finish with that and open it up to any questions that the 
Senators might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Goodrich may be found in the 
appendix.] 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very, very much. It was a very cre- 
ative visual demonstration there. 

Senator Jeffords. Now so that people may under&iand, all of 
that was going on on that little computer in front of you, right? 

Mr. Goodrich. Right. 

Senator Jeffords. So if you were sitting there looking at it, you 
would see right in front of you what we were seeing on the screen. 

Mr. Goodrich. Except you could see it so much better because 
it is done in color and that is a monochrome. We are not fully 
linked yet. We are only in a prototype model, and the issue is what 
we believe is by putting notebook computers like this in schools, in 
home settings and lending libraries, that students and parents can 
really get at exploration of what the broadest opportunities in a ca- 
reer field might be for them and to link in educational training as 
well. 

Senator Dodd. That is great. Let me start off, and I will have 
the staff keep an eye on the lights here. We have a vote at around 
11:30, so I would like to try and wrap up over the next 25 or 30 
minutes, if we can. I am going to ask the staff to watch my time, 
give me 5 or 6 minutes, then Senator Jeffords and I can go back 
and forth. 

Let me start. I was struck, Ms. Jennings, by a comment you 
made. We have a raging debate around here. It didn't get very far 
this year because the calendar got crowded with so much else, but 
I fully expect that come January, we are going to be very much in- 
volved in a welfare reform debate. 

I think it is interesting, something you said. You said that you 
made the decision to leave work, to go on welfare, to spend time 
with Cedric, your child, and that as a result of that you were able 
to give him special attention in the earliest stage of his life, intro- 
ducing him to things, talking to him, telling him how much you 
cared about him and loved him, how special he was, and so forth. 

I don't think the value of that is appreciated enough — the time 
spent with a child in the earliest days of a child's life knowing that 
there is something very special about that child and raising a child 
in an environment of love, support and encouragement. 

Obviously, we have a problem in that we want people to work as 
well. Welfare rolls expand and grow, and you went back to work 
after Cedric could get into a preschool program. Now we have Head 
Start coming down to earlier ages which should help. But for you, 
it was when Cedric was two that you quit work? 

Ms. Jknnings. When he was about two. 

Senator Dodd. He was two, so you had babysitters or was there 
a child care program or something until then? 
Ms. Jennings. Babysitters. 

Senator Dodd. Babysitters mainly. Now we have Head Start 
picking up at three, so you could actually get him into a good Head 
Start program today at that age. There is nothing from zero to 
three except maybe good child care programs. 
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Had there been a good child care program that you were satisfied 
was going to at least be more than just putting some toys in front 
of your child, would you have considered staying at work if that 
had been the case? I realize the choice you made is preferable, if 
you can afford to be at home, but not everybody can do that. How 
do we answer that question? 

I am going to ask you, Mr. Goodrich, to jump in as someone from 
the business community as well, because Senator Jeffords and I get 
beaten over the head on this issue. We have to get people off wel- 
fare and back to work, and I don't disagree with that, but simulta- 
neously we have people out there that don't have any alternatives 
or they are very weak ones for their children. 

I would argue that Ms. Jennings made an intelligent choice be- 
cause she didn't have any others. Now I would be told that I am 
just contributing to the problem out there. Yet she has a son who 
may be going to MIT next year and is, we all hope, going to make 
a great contribution to our society as a scientist or whatever field 
he chooses and we all are going to benefit from that. I would argue 
that because she took the time to be with him, he, as well as the 
rest of us, are going to end up better. 

How do we find a middle ground here that would make the Ms. 
Jennings of the world feel comfortable about leaving their child in 
a good environment, where he is going to be nurtured and cared 
for, not the same way she could, but still a high quality, good pro- 
gram? 

So I am curious whether or not, had something like that existed 
at the time, Ms. Jennings, whether or not you would have felt com- 
fortable placing your child in that kind of a good child care setting 
to stay on the job where you were. 

Ms. Jennings. I think I would have made the same decision. I 
thought that he needed me at that point, because it could be a good 
day care or child center but there is something about a parent 
being there at a certain time in a child's life. 



Ms. Jennings. I think I would have made the same decision. I 
didn't go on welfare to stay on welfare. 1 did it for a certain time 
and then I went back to work. 

Senator Dodd. Mr. Goodrich, as a member of the Chamber and 
go forth, I am sure if you haven't talked to Senator Jeffords, you 
probably will, or others will, and say, these welfare rolls are too 
big, you guys in Congress, get these people off welfare. Get them 
back to work. Yet I am sure you would agree with me that prob- 
ably Ms. Jennings taking that time, being with that child made a 
significant difference in that child's life. 

Do people understand, first of all, that not every person who is 
on welfare is somehow not anxious to go to work, but has other pri- 
orities? How do we deal with this intelligently, because this issue 
is so ripe for demagoguery? I am fearful that is what it is going 
to turn into, another crime bill revisited where we have a lot of hot 
speeches, a lot of pointing fingers, and we don't come up with intel- 
ligent answers to deal with these real problems. 

Mr. Goodrich. I certainly don't have the answer to that, but I 
will give you my perspective. 
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First of all, I think technology can play a big part in this. If we 
educate the work force, as I briefly expressed in that work force 
education program, to work in different ways and we look at flexi- 
ble scheduling so that parents can work out of the home and do a 
lot of these specialized work that needs to be done, e-mail and a 
computer at nome that a company provides for a worker, and 
again, that depends on the type of industry that we are talking 
about. It can't always be the case. 

But higher education expectations and support programs in com- 
panies, paid for by companies, looking at the big picture, how 
human services equates, how they are brought into the education 
field. In our State, we have all of the commissioners sitting on one 
board that talk together, and again, they don't have the answers 
individually but together we can start getting at some of those is- 
sues. 

Senator Dodd. I am glad to hear you say that. I have been trying 
to find some accommodation here to keep Ms. Jennings at work so 
she doesn't have to rely on public assistance, because I presume 
being at work is something obviously you prefer. You made that 
choice to go back there. It would also allow the time for her to ac- 
commodate the needs of that child. 

Ms. Jackson, you looked like you were bursting at the seams 
here to say something about this. 

Ms. Carolyn Jackson. Yes, because I had the same issue as Ms. 
Jennings. Before my son, who is my youngest, started kinder- 
garten, I lived in Texas and 1 was in the military. Then when I got 
out, I worked for a college and I have pretty good work skills. But 
when I moved to Connecticut when my baby was about to enter 
kindergarten, the issue for me was child care. The job that I was 
about to take wouldn't — I didn't make enough to pay for child care, 
good child care, so I went on welfare for the first year. 

While he was in kindergarten, I was on welfare so that I could 
be home when they got home from school, because I could not af- 
ford to pay rent, to pay utilities, to buy food, and to pay over $100 
a w«ek, per week, for three children, because they would come for 
after school and he would be there the majority of the day, because 
at that time the kindergarten was only for like two-and-a-half 
hours, so for them that was a full day. 

I could not afford that, so for the first year when he was in kin- 
dergarten, I was on welfare, and that is when I started volunteer- 
ing in the school. When the job came up as a para-professional, it 
worked out perfect for me because that allowed me to be in the 
same school with him, and when he got out of school, I got off 
work, so I could go home. 

But in working with parents now in the school system, it is still 
a major issue because a lot of parents would love to come off wel- 
fare but child care and the cost of living is so high that they can't 
afford it. They can't afford to pay the $400 or $500 a month and 
then pay rent, because when you come off welfare, a lot of times 
you are dropped from Section 8 public housing. All that plays a 
part into it. They are like, I can't make it. 

The one thing that I liked about Texas was that they had State 
day cares and they were excellent, because the rate you would pay 
would be according to what you made. It was a sliding scale, and 
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the more children you had in, the less you had to pay. But you had 
good quality care, and that helped some, but Connecticut doesn't 
nave mat. A lot of parents can't afford it. 

Senator DoDD. We passed a bill here a few years ago, which I 
was proud to have been the author of, a block grant for child care. 
Senator Jeffords was a great help in that regard. But getting re- 
sources for it is hard. It took 4 or 5 years to get the first national 
child care funding supported. I made that case over and over again. 

I just think your two stories need to be heard. Here you are, tal- 
ented people with real skills and also a strong belief in the value 
of parents being involved with their children. 

I appreciate your comments and the creativity we must develop 
within the private sector to accommodate these needs, because it 
is really important that parents be with their children and that 
they be productive citizens. They want that, and we must figure 
out how you marry those interests. They need not be conflicting in- 
terests. I think there has been an assumption that they are con- 
flicting interests but I don't think this is so. They are critically im- 
portant, both of them, and we have to figure out ways to be cre- 
ative and imaginative. 

Not everybody can go to work at the school, obviously, but to find 
a way in which the interests of work and family are not tugging 
at each other but working with each other. I think that is a major, 
major issue in this whole question of parental involvement and 
dropout rates and everything else that is going to be important to 
the business community. 

Let me stop there and turn to my colleague from Vermont. I 
know he has interest in this as well. 

Senator JKFFORDS. Mr. Claypool, I was very interested in your 
testimony, and also, I noticed that when I was talking before you 
were shaking your head up and down, some of the problems that 
I was discussing and how we tried to take care of the nontradi- 
tional family, and as you were relating to, the families that have 
language difficulties and all those things. 

What kind of resources were made available to you to try and 
work on these problems and what kind were you lacking? What do 
we need to do to help you provide those resources? 

Mr. Claypool. I guess what we are lacking the most is that 
Spanish language proficiency. I think it is a hiring issue a lot in 
public education. You have to make that a priority, to hire people 
who can speak the Spanish language. I think over the last 2 years, 
close to 50 percent of the staff I have hired speaks Spanish, and 
that makes a tremendous difference in parents being able to come 
to the school and actually accomplishing their goals. 

Senator JEFFORDS. How good is their English? 

Mr. Cl,AYPOOL In all cases but one, they are bilingual 100 per- 
cent. I hired one ESL teacher who was pretty weak in English. His 
English is fine now. 

In the City of Houston, that is a major issue right now. We had 
an alternr ive certification program for teachers to get Hispanics 
and Spanish speakers in and there is a scandal in process and part 
of that scandal is that some of those people do not speak English. 
That has not been a problem with our school. 
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As far as resources available, I think those community groups 
are so crucial, especially when you are dealing with language is- 
sues. We have two community organizations which I participate 
with and work closely in the school and one is Gano and one is 
Curesen, and they are both Hispanic organizations, both basically 
Central American organizations. They can do so much of the field 
work in preparing and educating the parents about the school and 
changing that reputation from a school that doesn't want Hispanic 
parents in it to a school that actively recruits Hispanic parents into 
it. 

Wednesday, night, we had an open house for our ESL program, 
English as a Second Language program, of which we have about 
1,000 to 1,200 kids in English as a Second Language. We had over 
350 parents there Wednesday night hearing Spanish. We didn't 
speak a word of English the whole night. That was possible be- 
cause I had the staff members to speak Spanish to them that night 
and we had the community people to speak Spanish to them that 
night. 

When it was over, one of the parents came to me and said, in 
Spanish, this is so wonderful. Last year I came to the school and 
couldn't talk to anybody and this year I understand everything. 
How many people she is going to tell that to in the community is 
absolutely amazing. 

At the same time, I was talking to a local police officer last week, 
talking about how we were going to do that. He said, you are kid- 
ding me. You are going to do that in Spanish? It was like I was 
a turncoat. It was like, this is not American to conduct school in 
Spanish. 

Senator Doi)D. Can I interrupt you for just one question? This is 
a big issue. I speak fluent Spanish, through my Peace Corps expe- 
rience and I have a great interest in this issue. I asked the ques- 
tion about how many of those Spanish-speaking teachers you had 
were also completely fluent in English, because when I speak to pa- 
rental groups in my State, and it may surprise some but 10 percent 
of Connecticut's population is Hispanic. When I talk to the parents 
in Spanish at parent-teacher meetings, there is a strong desire that 
their children learn and be completely proficient in English. 

Mr. Claypool. Absolutely. 

Senator Dodd. Because they understand that until things 



tally opposed to these constitutional amendments and so forth that 
people talk about— but the realities are, you have to be completely 
proficient in English to function and be successful in the United 
States. 

I find some of the organizations, they have a hard time arguing 
with me because I can speak Spanish, but there are groups that 
somehow almost see this as being culturally offensive, and I am 
wondering if you have run into that with some of the organizations 
in Texas. 

Mr. Ci-aypooi,. No, not that I have encountered on the local level 
in the community in which I work. The goal is just as you say, for 
their kids to become totally conversant in American culture in all 
aspects, including language. 



change, and it is not going to ch 




lifetime — and I am to- 
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That is why we take so much pride in our test scores and the 
achievement in English, and we can really brag to those parents 
about that. 

The other point I would like to make is it is not just Spanish lan- 
guage, because we are the refugee center in Houston. We have 
Bosnian, Sudanese is the latest wave, Rwandan refugees as well as 
Vietnamese and a lot of other nationalities, so it is not just being 
able to speak the language of the parents. It is also having gone 
through those experiences yourself, the professional having gone 
through the multicultural experiences so that you are able to com- 
municate between cultures and among cultures. 

I hired two Caribbean teachers, both males, one from Jamaica 
and one from St. Maarten, one of the French-speaking islands any- 
way. They both learned English as a second language. They did not 
speak the native language to these kids but they are teaching ESL 
and they know what it is to learn it as a second language. So you 
have to go through those multicultural experiences. That is just as 
important as the Spanish language. 

Senator Jeffords. Is what you are doing, is that common in 
Texas, or are you an example which is different from what nor- 
mally goes on? 

Mr. Claypool. I would say we are somewhat unique in the out- 
reach efforts, but I would say in terms of success, I could probably 
indicate three or four high schools in Houston alone that have been 
equally successfully high schools. 

Senator Jeffords. What about outside of Houston? 

Mr. Claypool. I don't have the knowledge to say. When I talked 
about staff development and getting educators educated, one way 
that the Federal Government could really assist us, or the State 
Government, is get us out of our local schools and see what is going 
on in other places. 

I know El Paso itself has claimed a lot of success and, I think, 
has been very successful with Hispanic students. El Paso would be 
a good area to look into. 

Senator Jeffords. What kind of resources are available to you 
to help the nontraditional kids, the ones that have no parents, the 
ones that have single parents or without any real parenting? 

Mr. Ci-AYPOOL. Essentially no resources except what we can cre- 
ate on our own. Last year, we got a $20,000 grant from an organi- 
zation called the National Coalition of Advocates for Students, and 
they have a program called Buscando America. I believe they are 
out of Boston. That gave us a chance to do a lot of multicultural 
activities, both for our faculty and for cur students, working with 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, for example, on 
reducing racist thinking. 

With the faculty, it was dramatic, the impact on the faculty, to 
get them into multicultural education. Most of them had never 
even heard of the concept. Even with one or two half-day sessions, 
the incidents of conflict between kids and teachers in the classroom 
went down drastically, I would say more than 30 percent imme- 
diately, with the equivalent of 1 day's training, because those 
teachers never thought that they were saying things that were cul- 
turally offensive to their kids in some cases, and vice versa, the 
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kids would say things that might be offensive to the teacher but 
really were not meant to be offensive. 

There are those cultural markers, the buttons you push to either 
turn kids on or turn kids off, and if we can just sensitize our fac- 
ulties to those cultural buttons, we could make a big difference in 
public schools. 

Senator Jeffords. What resources would you like to have avail- 
able if money was not a problem? 

Mr. Claypool. I think that the resources are going to have to 
be defined at the local level because every community is so unique. 
Robert E. Lee is totally a unique educational community that is not 
duplicated anywhere in the United States. Therefore, you have to 
develop programs to meet that local community. 

Where the Federal Government or the State Government could 
really fit in is as an oversight resource, an analyst — supporter, re- 
source, objective observer, analyst, and advisor. We need those out- 
side advisors, those outside resources, because educators, unfortu- 
nately, have a very narrow focus — their own community — and we 
need to constantly be forced to broaden our look. 

That is particularly true of the classroom teacher. One of the rea- 
sons I left classroom teaching after 19 years is that I never walked 
out of that room. I was in that room all day long, every day. To 
see the big picture is virtually impossible for an educator to see, 
and we have to have activities to educate our professionals to see 
the big picture, to understand the cultural factors that are impact- 
ing our kids. 

Does that help you? 

Senator Jeffords. Winton, I noticed, when I was in our Wheeler 
School, and I was amazed at the number — I don't think it is just 
Texas — of languages and the children who have spoken no English, 
from Laotian to Vietnamese, a whole bunch of different languages. 
They were all sitting there with earpieces on talking to their little 
computers, and I was amazed. Have you observed that, and is this 
kind of technology utilized in those areas as well? 

Mr. Goodrich. I think it is beginning to be. I can't say that it 
is prevalent and everywhere that it should happen, but I think 
looking at a needs assessment for educators and for communities 
is one of the first recommendations. I would concur with what Mr. 
Claypool has said, that it is different wherever you go. In 
Chittenden County, Vermont's more urban centers, to the North- 
east Kingdom and to all of the other rural centers throughout the 
United States, it is really different wherever you go. 

The issue, the kind of value-added piece that I would like to 
share with you is to develop community collaborations. One of our 
mission s'atements, our priority areas, is to do that and to go in 
and help explore what the needs of community, the needs of busi- 
ness, the needs of school, and to bring that together in a point of 
consensus where everyone can, rather than rattling swords and 
getting into the negative kind of responses, is to work together on 
a common mission. That is the part that I derive a lot of enjoyment 
in and I think that we can really add a lot to this discussion. 

Senator JUFKOBDR. Thank you. 
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Mr. Claypool, I have one final question. I just wonder, as we go 
forward, about the length of the school day. What is the length of 
your school day? 

Mr. Claypool. It is from 8:00 to 3:00. The school is active, 
though, until 10:30 or 11:00 at night. We have a community college 
that hegins at 4:30 in the afternoon and I think the last class ends 
at 10:00 at night. 

Senator Jeffords. What happens to the kids? Do they all leave 
at 3:00? 

Mr. Claypool. Yes, except for afler-school activities, the kids 
leave. We have a high school component to the community college 
and there is probably in the area of 300 to 500 kids who are high 
school kids on campus at night. So essentially it's a summer school 
at night to add to their course work. 

Senator Jeffords. What percentage of the kids are participating 
in after-school activities? 

Mr. Claypool. Ten percent. The issue there is transportation 
the biggest issue, because so many of our kids — we have 27 school 
buses that leave the school every day at 3:15 and they cannot par- 
ticipate in after-school activities because of the restrictions on 
transportation. The only way we are going to get a large number 
of kids in the schoolhouse after school is to offer some form of 
transportation after school at a later time. 

Senator Jeffords. Why not have the buses leave at 4:00? 

Mr. Claypool. It is a thought. It is a proposal. But the problem 
we have in HIST now, and it is local money, is that our buses then 
go to the middle schools after they drop off the high school kids, 
so you are looking at a very inefficient use of funds in the sense 
of providing transportation separately for each level of schooling. 
Do you see what I am saying? 

Senator Jeffords. Yes. 

Mr. Claypool I would like to point out one Federal program, 
and I have some data on the school that you may want to keep just 
for your reference. Our dropout rate is very typical of urban high 
schools at 13 percent, which is nothing to be proud of, but among 
our economically-disadvantaged kids, our dropout rate is two-ancf 
a-half percent. 

I was so happy about that and thinking about what a good job 
we were doing, and then I looked to see what was the classification 
for economically disadvantaged and that is strictly kids who are on 
the free lunch program. So I would say if there is any effective Fed- 
eral program in place, it is the free lunch with a two-and-a-half 
percent dropout rate. [Laughter.] 

Senator Dodd. You can draw those conclusions. 

Senator JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a part 
of the record Cedric's life as chronicled in the Wall Street Journal. 

[The newspaper articles may be found in the appendix.] 

Senator Jeffords. I would just like to say, Barbara, I iust was 
so enthralled and intrigued in reading about Cedric and all the 
problems he had and the problems that we need to find solutions 
for. It has just been very, very rewarding to listen to you discuss 
how you were able to help Cedric in those early years. Without that 
help, he wouldn't have made it. You must just feel like the most 
wonderful mother in the world. 
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Senator Dodd. Thank you, Senator Jeffords. 

Let me, just on that point, I forget which paper I read it in re- 
cently, but it was an analysis of a nigh school in Chicago. It talked 
about a student there not unlike Cedric, who had gone through 
school and done very well academically, a star athlete, and had 
done a lot of other things in the school. He was somewhat of a hero 
in the school, primarily because of his athletic ability and the kind 
of individual he was. 

What surprised me is— and he had all "A"s and had good SAT 
scores — that he was on a scholarship and going to, I think, Loyola 
in New Orleans, a fine school, I am sure. What struck me is the 
fact that here was this incredibly talented young man in Chicago 
and the University of Chicago, Northwestern University, and oth- 
ers were not aware of this talent in terms of working with him and 
recruiting him. 

I am curious, and maybe I ought to focus on you in this one case, 
Mr. Claypool, you mentioned you have a community college, which 
triggered my memory of this story, being involved on your own 
high school campus. I am not suggesting anything quite as involved 
as that, but I am wondering in Houston whether or not some of 
your higher educational institutions are involved, looking around, 
spotting young children with talent earlier on, and being involved 
with them. 

If I were at the University of Chicago or Northwestern, I would 
be embarrassed that this highly-talented young individual may be 
leaving the Chicago area and never coming back. He will get down 
to New Orleans, meet people, establish roots, go through school, 
and they are going to lose a community resource. 

I am wondering if there is anything going on at the higher edu- 
cational level that links with high schools to help spot, support, 
identify, and provide additional educational opportunities. 

Mr. Claypool. We have three universities that actually offer 
courses during our daytime high school program, at the senior 
level, all those courses are, and they are college credit courses — the 
University of Texas, Houston Community College, and the Univer- 
sity of Houston. 

But overall, I would express a tremendous amount of frustration 
in terms of getting kids into colleges who deserve to be in college. 
I don't think there is nearly enough recruitment of academics. 

Senator Dodd. I am sure they really hound you for a football 
player or a baseball player. 

Mr. Claypool. Our school i3 a little unusual because it has been 
traditionally an upper middle class school that has changed signifi- 
cantly in the last 5 years. For example, if you will go to the former 
high school, Jack Yates, which is 99 percent African American, 
there are tremendous efforts to recruit those kids, but at Lee, that 
hasn't happened because the college recruiters haven't put together 
that we have minority kids as well. 

So I think it is a little unique at our school that we just haven't 
had the universities knocking on our door. 

Senator DODD. Jaychelle, Iwant to thank you again for your tes- 
timony. There was something that Mr. Claypool said and I agree 
with, and that relates to parental involvement. Obviously, your 
mother has played a very important role in your life and the life 
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of your brother and sister, but maybe we ought to talk about family 
involvement rather than just parental involvement. 

You are 16 now. You have a younger brother and one younger 
sister? 

Ms. Jaychelle Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Dodd. What do you think? Is there a role for you to 
play? You are in school, you are older than they are, but how can 
siblings, brothers and sisters of younger children, play a role in the 
education? Your mother can't be everywhere at once. Are you in the 
same school as your younger brother and sister? 

Ms. Jaychelle Jackson. My sister. 

Senator DoDD. Your younger brother is in an elementary school? 

Ms. Jaychelle Jackson. A. middle school. 

Senator DoDD. Did you go to the same school he is at? 

Ms. Jaychelle Jackson. No. 

Senator Dodd. Do you ever go by that school yourself to see how 
he is doing? 

Ms. Jaychelle Jackson. No. It is by a highway. 
Senator DoDD. Oh, is it too far away? 
Ms. Jaychelle Jackson. It is too far. 

Senator DoDD. That may be a problem, but I wonder what they 
would think about that. What would you think about that, Mr. 
Claypool, if an older brother or sister were to come back to the ele- 
mentary school and inquire how their younger brother or si. -er 
were doing? 

Mr. Claypool. I think that is really important, again, in the 
sense of the extended family. I think that concept is really impor- 
tant. 

One of the things we are doing right now is our kids mentor ele- 
mentary kids. The high school kids go in the elementary school, 
one of the elementary schools that feeds us. We have about 50 kids 
go over there, mentoring. It is not brothers and sisters but it is 
kids of a similar background. The point is to provide role models 
for the young ones to move up to high school. It is really important. 

Senator DoDD. I have one last point I will make, and then I will 
turn to Senator Jeffords. Reading the article about Cedric, obvi- 
ously, we are pleased that he remains committed to education, but 
when I finished reading the first article, all I wanted to do was 
meet this young man named Head and another guy named Phillip. 

For those of you who haven't read the article, Head and Phillip 
are two students that are in school with Cedric and scored as well, 
if not better, on aptitude tests. They have chosen entirely different 
paths and see their future in entirely different ways. It just drives 
you crazy. Here are two tremendously talented kids who will end 
up either in jail, dead, or on drugs, or maybe all three in the not 
too distant future. 

Was anything being done with them? Was there any mentoring 
program? Was there anyone trying to reach those two students to 
your knowledge, Ms. Jennings? Maybe you don't and it is not fair 
to ask you, but I was just struck by those fellow classmates. Here 
are three kids in the same school, same class, and with natural 
ability, and yet they are going to be lost. 
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Ms. JENNINGS. Again, it comes back to the parents. From the ar- 
ticle, people have been writing and trying to get in touch with his 
father and he just doesn't respond. I don't know about Phillip. They 
were trying to help Phillip, but his father just doesn't respond. So 
if his father doesn't respond, he is not going to respond. 

Senator Dodd. Senator Jeffords? 

Senator Jeffords. Yes, I have just one last thing. I juts want to 
talk to Winton a little bit. I was deeply involved in employment 
training changes back in the late- 1970s and early 1980s and I got 
intrigued with Marian Pine's work over in Baltimore on the utiliza- 
tion of computers and it was the Plato system, I think, and the 
friendships that the students got from their computer, which sort 
of talked like yours did there and said, hey, that was dumb thing, 
and this kind of thing. 

It was amazing because what I learned from that experience was 
that the computer is not threatening like a classroom or a teacher 
because they are in control of the operation, so what they were 
doing was taking school dropouts who would sort of fall in love 
with their computer and then feel secure enough to move back into 
the classroom. 

That was almost 20 years ago and I haven't seen real replication 
of the utilization of that in other schools or areas. Am I just not 
aware of what is going or? What goes on to try to develop a more 
friendly, lovable computer or parenting computers? Is there work 

Mr. Goodrich. As far as I know, they don't reproduce a lot, so 
1 don't think we have accomplished that. 

The issue that I would like to focus on is I see, and I think it 
is shared by a lot of other people, that technology is only a tool to 
get at a bigger issue. What we do a lot of is build relationships first 
and then get at systemic school reform strategy after that. The 
computer is a piece of strategy or a tool to acquire that bigger 
piece. 

We are really exploring a lot of avenues where we might connect 
technology in different ways, but the absolutely critical piece is not 
only for the haves but for the have-nots, and to develop a strategy 
where everyone can have equal access to that and have money not 
be a barrier. It is a big task. 

Senator Jkkkords. I think that is an area that I know both Sen- 
ator Dodd and I are interested in. In the Goals 2000 or the Ele- 
r. ^ntary and Secondary Education Act, we are starting to get more 
emphasis on the utilization of modern technology, and yet the cost 
of doing that is rather expensive. 

Is a lot of that expense because there isn't high enough de- 
mand yet? Can we expect that the cost of that type of equipment 
you are working with will come down with large purchases, or is 
it pretty much set at the price that it is at now? 

Mr. Goodrich. It changes daily. I know that last year, the pur- 
chase of a CD-ROM reader that would connect to an average com- 
puter was $450. It is less than $100 today and going down. The 
price of the CD sales for our prototype when we develop it will be 
about $80, so I don't see that as a prohibitive piece both for paren- 
tal purchase or for schools. 
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The issue is how do we do that broad-based, and I think that 
business can play a big part in that. If there are components where 
business can show support for schools, that the businesses might 

Eurchase some of this equipment and it would not have to be borne 
y local school dollars or borne by Federal dollars, and I think that 
is a critical piece, because at both the federal and the local levels, 
it isn't there and I don't see it being there in the near future. 

Senator Jeffords. The figures that we got nationally were like 
it would take $15 billion to equip every school as they ought to be 
equipped now with the use of computer technology or modern tech- 
nology, however you want to say it, high tech, and then it would 
take somewhere around $7 or $8 billion a year to keep everybody 
current, because of the changes. 

I was trying to get a hope that that will come down so we can 
try to do it. When we try to figure out resources that are going to 
be needed to help all these kids, it gets to be pretty staggering. 
Mr. Claypool? 

Mr. Claypool. Sunset High School in El Paso has established, 
I think it is purely an alternative school for dropouts. They have 
labs that you describe but they don't use computers, they use TVs 
and VCRs and then they have a complete software program, cur- 
riculum really from the elementary level right up to high school 
graduation. It apparently shows tremendous success with that at- 
risk dropout population. Because of the nonthreatening nature of 
the technology, kids can go in and really fill the gaps in their learn- 
ing and skilllevels without their peers making fun of them or the 
teacher disapproving. 

I believe a lab for 30 kids is in the cost range of $30,000 to 
$50,000, but the savings is you don't need a teacher in those labs. 
You can just use the aides or something like that. 

Senator Jeffords. Sure. 

Mr. Goodrich. Another response to that that 1 think is very im- 
portant is to look at the relationships between communities, busi- 
nesses, and schools. Business has state-of-the-art technology. I 
know one of the issues in tech centers right now is trying to keep 
up with that technology. If we can put students into business set- 
tings and community settings and use what is there so the schools 
don't have to purchase that, and again, there are a lot of issues on 
liability and transportation, students are learning in an authentic 
environment of what they will be doing after they get out of school, 
and that is, again, a critical part of demand-driven education as op- 
posed to what has been traditional from a supply side. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Senator Jeffords. 

We want to thank our witnesses. You have all been tremendously 
helpful in focusing some good ideas, suggestions, and personal ex- 
periences on this issue. Obviously, it is not ending witn this hear- 
ing and this Congress. It will be an ongoing effort for years to 
come. I hope, that when we talk about education, we will keep this 
very much as part of the themes that we are discussing when it 
comes to improving the quality of education for all Americans. 

Before the committee hearing ends, I want to make no1<> of the 
staff who have worked hard to pull this hearing together— our last 
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hearing of this Congress. I want to thank Emily Wolf, Cory 
Heyman, Courtney Quinn, and Dana Petaway, who all work on my 
staff and do a tremendous job. These hearings take a long time to 
put together and coordinate. 

I would also take note that the svaff director of the subcommittee 
on children, Sarah Flanagan, who nas been with me for the last 2 
years, this will be her last hearing and she will be moving on to 
the private sector shortly. I am going to miss her terribly. She has 
done a tremendous job. She workecT for Senator Pell on the Sub- 
committee on Education for 6 years and has been with me for two. 

There is an awful lot that we have done out of the Subcommittee 
on Children, things that I am deeply, deeply proud of, as well as 
the Subcommittee on Education that Senator Jeffords and I are 
both members of. But the Subcommittee on Children and Families 
has been a tremendous catalyst for a lot of new ideas and innova- 
tions and has served as a real forum for focusing attention on some 
of these problems. 

My name gets mentioned in all of the articles, members of the 
committee get mentioned when good things happen. We also get 
our names mentioned when things don't go well. But the people 
who do much of the work, are people like Sarah Flanagan, who 
have made a significant contribution to the improvement of our 
educational system and the lives of families and children because 
of her involvement over these last 8 years. 

I am going to miss her. I look forward to working with her as 
she goes to work with the independent colleges. If we pass this gift 
ban, she won't be able to take me to lunch, but nonetheless, she 
will be around here and part of the process in a different role. 

I know I express the views of all members of the committee in 
thanking her for the tremendous job that she has done. I didn't 
want the committee hearing to end without making note of that. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to commend 
my staff, too, who also worked equally hard on this, Pam Devitt, 
Catherine Henry, and Rayne Pollack. I look forward, as we go into 
the next year, whoever is sitting in that chair — [Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. — that we continue with this kind of hearings 
and to fully investigate what we need to do to reach those Goals 
2000 that we are all pursuing. 

Thank you. 

[The appendix follows. 1 
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APPENDIX 

Prepared Statement of Secretary Riley 

Hr. Chairman, Senator Jeffords, I appreciate the opportunity to 
speak to you today on this vital subject. Let me also say, Mr. 
Chairman, I am grateful for the leadership you and Senator Jeffords 
and this subcommittee have provided. Together, you have championed 
the cause of America's children. There is no work more important 
for any of us — in public policy or in private life. 

I am pleased to be joined today by Sue Ferguson, Chair of the 
National Coalition for Parent Involvement in Education (NCPIE) . 
One month ago, I announced the formation of a broad-based 
partnership in which NCPIE, the Education Department, and other 
organizations would work together to promote greater family 
involvement in learning. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been heartened by the response to the 
initiative we launched. Today the Partnership for Family 
Involvement in Learning is comprised not only of the Department of 
Education and the 46 members of NCPIE, but of 30 other 
organizations as well, representing parents, schools, religious 
organizations, community-based groups, and business. This is an 
issue on which we have found common ground — and on which a broad 
consensus for educational improvement and community renewal can be 
constructed. 

Our partnership proceeds from a simple yet powerful premise: The 
American family is the rock on which a solid education can and must 
be built. I have witnessed that basic principle at work in every 
part of our country. I have seen two-parent families, single 
parents, step-parents, grandparents, aunts and uncles providing 
strong family support for their children's learning. 

The importance of family involvement in learning is made clear in 
a report I released last month, entitled "Strong Fanilies, Strong 
Schools." The report tells us, in no Uncertain terms, that the 
essential building block for learning is how the American family 
uses its strength and power to support and encourage young people's 
efforts in the classroom. Our research shows that all families 
can make a difference in their children's learning. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress has built ? splendid record in the area 
of education. As the Washington Po3t said yesterday, the education 
initiatives passed by this Congress represent "a major area of 
accomplishment that has often been ignored." This record 
encompasses The Goals 2000: Educate America Act, which strengthens 
local efforts to help schools meet high academic and occupational 
standards. That Act includes incentives to make our schools safer 
and to make cutting-edge research more teacher-friendly. The 
legislative record also includes the School-to-Work Oppoitunities 
Act; streamlining the college financial aid system; national 
service legislation; and, this week, the reauthorization of the 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act. These initiatives create 
exciting opportunities for communities and states to seriously 
address educational achievement and economic advancement. Through 
constructive bipartisan efforts, wo now have in place, as the 
Committee for Economic Development said in its recent report, 
Putting Learning First , "a new platform from which to promote 
academic nxcellence, " involving people in every stats, overy 
community, and overy school in America. 

But if wo are to fulfill the promise of these efforts, it' our 
children are to reach high standards, greater family involvement in 
education will be required — both at school and at home. Certainly 
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Congress recognised this essential link when it made one of the 
e?ght national education goals, enacted as part of the Goals 2000 
Act, to "promote partnerships that will increase parental 
involvement . " 

And you recognized and strengthened this link as well when you 
passed the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, which clearly reinforces the role of parents in 
their children's education. Parents and educators in Title - 
schools, which represent half the nation's schools, will develop 
pledges— known as compacts— to work together and to support 
learning in school and at home. Title I resources will be used to 
support the priorities of the schools' compacts, with activities 
such as parenting education. These resources will also be used for 
training school staff to improve communications with famines. 
Other provisions, including those under the Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities program, will help schools, families, and 
neighborhoods create and maintain healthy, safe, and drug-free 
environments for learning. 

"-hirtv years of research tells us that the starting point of 
American education is parent expectations and parental involvement 
with their children's education. This consistent finding applies 
to every family regardless of the parents' station in life, their 
income, or their educational background. As "Strong Families, 
Strong Schools" indicates, three factors over which parents 
exercise authority— daily attendance in school, reading material 
and literature in the home, and the amount of television a young 
person watches— are some of the strongest indicators we have that 
home life makes a difference when it comes to learning. A child 
who grows up reading for fun is a child who 13 on the road to 
success when it comes to learning. Children's success in school 
can be linked to reading to children and listening to them read. 

But for America to read together, something has to give. The 
teenager who is perpetually glued to the tube is well on the way to 
having a very dull mind and a very dull— and perhaps risky — future . 
Television can mesmerize, captivate, excite, and even teach. But 
T am concerned when report after report tells us that reading 
scores decline at all grade levels when young people go into the 
"red zone" of danger and watch more than six hours of television on 
a weekday. Even two hours of television a night puts chi-dren in 
the "yellow zone . " 

Mr. Chairnan, the research lindings point not 
importance of family participation ;.n learning, 
existing pubi-.c: support for greater family involvement, 
example : 

•40 percent of parents believe they arc not devoting enough time to 
their children's education; 

•teachers believe strengthening parents' roles in their children's 
learning must be the top issue :n education policy; 

•almost three-quarters of students aged 10-13 would like to talk to 
their parents more about schooiworK; and 

•almost 90 percent of company executives find the lack of parental 
involvement the biggest obstacle to school reform. 



only to the 
but also to 
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The partnership we have formed is designed to establish 
supportive environment for family involvement.. We will identil 



a 

supportive environment tor tamily involvement.. we wui xuenvity 
and publicize outstanding examples of family involvement around the 
nation, nust as the (subcommittee is doing today. We will provide 
useful information to parents, to schools, to businesses, and to 
community groups. And we will set an example by encouraging 
federal employees to participate in thoir children's learning. 
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At the Department of Education, we are trying to practice what we 
promote. We allow our employees to have flexible schedules so that 
they can spend more time at home when their children are not in 
school, or attend events at their children's schools. For 
employees who volunteer in local schools, the Department matches 
leave time, up to four hours per pay period. 

As I travel around the country, I meet many parents who are trying 
hard to do the right thing by their children. They are being 
responsible, juggling jobs, trying to squeeze more hours into the 
day. They are worrying about their children's safety and doing all 
they can to keep their families together. The most important 
single change we need for American education is to find new ways to 
help parents slow down their lives. 

The mismatch in how American institutions — from e hools to 
businesses — carve out time in the day-to-day life of the American 
family is, to my mind, a serious impediment to how our young people 
are growing up. We ask families to twist and turn — to go through 
every possible contortion to fit into the structure and time needs 
of schools or businesses or other institutions — instead of the 
other way around. I believe very strongly that we really must 
rethink what we are doing and how we use our time. 

The best business leaders recognize that the early investment 
families make on behalf of their children leaus to the proaise of 
a skilled and educated workforce in the future. This is why many 
business leaders have been in the forefront of improving education 
for many years now. Some of these businesses are already 
developing new ways that America's "time" can be used to help 
families and the learning process. 

We must see the value in job-sharing, flextime, and release time 
for families — to give attention to the children. Schools at the 
plant site, day care in the office, parents working at home without 
stigma or financial loss — whatever it takes — we need to use all 
our ingenuity to find new ways to connect families to their 
children in these hectic times. 

We are letting our children grow up, at times, almost alone — and 
disconnected. The education of American children — their moral 
development, their sense of citizenship, and academic growth — is 
done in fits and start3. This is not how families want to raise 
their children. 

As part of our effort to increase family involvement in education, 
I have suggested seven good practices that may be helpful to 
parents and other family members. The Washington Post called it 
the "Riley Basics," and thay really are basic homework for parents. 

First, take a time inventory to find the extra time so the family 
can laarn together. Commit to learning something with your 
children. 

Second, commit yourself to high standards and set high expectations 
for your children — challenge them in every possible way to reach 
their full potential. 

Third, limit television viewing on a school night to a maximum of 
two hours, even if that mean3 that the remote control may have to 
disappear on occasion. 

Fourth, read together. It is the starting point of all learning. 

Fifth, make sure your children take the tough courses at school and 
schedule daily time to check homework. 
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Sixth, make sura your child goes to school every day and support 
community effortG to keep children safe and off the street late at 
night . 

And seventh, set a good example and talk directly to your children, 
especially your teenagers, about the dangers of drugs and alcohol 
and the values you want your children to have. Listen to what your 
children have to say. Such personal talks, however uncomfortable 
they make you feel, may save their lives. 

At the same time, we know that the responsibility for extending and 
deepening family involvement extends well beyond families. 
Schools, communities, and businesses can all be part of a network 
of support for families and students. I mentioned earlier some of 
the steps businesses can tJke to create a clixate conducive to 
family involvement. Let jic now turn briefly to what schools can 
do. 

The disconnection between educators and parents requires our 
attention. OP-en, parents and educators talk past one another. 
Many parentr, feel that their right to be involved in school 
policy — to be tull participants in the learning process — is 
ignored, frustrated, and sometimes even denied. T.iey do not feel 
valued, and they sometir.es find education -jargon to be a putdown. 

Yet I know there are countless schools and educators who have 
reached out to families and have been rewarded with higher test 
scores, active PTA's, volunteers, tutors, mentors, strcng 
parent/community/ school partnerships and "Security Dads" walking 
the halls. 

I hope educators everywhere will make family members feel welcome, 
listen with an open ear, and reach out to parents as partners. 
Educators can creatively use new technology — from voice mail, to 
homework hotlines, to educational CD-ROM programs that are now on 
the market — and even the old telephone—to get parents more 
involved in the learning process. 

Finally, communities can promote greater family involvement in 
learning. Communities can help to make schools safe and drug-free, 
provide support services for parents, and encourage volunteers to 
serve as mentors. 

The report I reierr^d to, "strong Families, Strong Schools," is 
subtitled "Building Conraunity Partnerships for Learning." I am 
conv need that families, Gchools, businesses, educators, and 
communities all have an essential role to play if all our children 
are to learn to high standards in safe, disciplined environments. 
Working together, we can reinforce the antral role of the family 
in education — and bring out the best in every child. 

Thank you. 

Prepared Statement of Carolyn Jackson 

My name is Carolyn Jackson and I am a mother of three, ages 16,15 & 13. I 
have been an involved parent from the time my oldest child started Heudstart. I 
consider this chance to speak to the Subcommittee on Children, Family, Drugs 
and Alcoholism a great honor and opportunity. I am a strong advocate for Parent 
Involvement. 

First, 1 would like to tell > ou about the area in which 1 live and began my 
strongest iniatlative as an involved parent. 1 live in New Haven, Conn, in the 
Newhallville Community which is the largest black community in the city. Newhallville 
is also known for its drugs and violence. For example, during the week of Sept. 26.30th 
there was a drive-by shooting at our community high school where three students were 
shot as thev were ualkinn home from school. Newhallville has two elementary schools 
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(Lincoln Bassett & Martin Luther King School), one middle school (Jackie Robinson), 
and one high school (Hillhouse High). It is within these elementary school walls that 
the children find security, it is within this middle school walls that the children find 
puberty and peer pressure, it is within this high school walls that the children find more 
peer pressure, goal setting and attitude adjustments. But in all these schools you will 
find parents! 

My children began school at Lincoln Bassett Community School. When my son 
was in Kindergarten, I began volunteering in his class. The principal at that time was 
Dr. Verdell Roberts, who had a habit of going around introducing herself to the parents 
and spending time with them. This allowed her to know what skills the parents possessed. 
Soon my next job was helping out in the office because she discovered I had clerical 
skills. Then came an opening as a paraprofessional in the school. She asked me if I was 
interested in the job, I applied and was accepted. During this period I became President 
of the P.T.O. It was this time that issues were brought to my attention concerning the 
needs of the students in the school. As an active parent in the school I was selected to 
assist with the budget, however, I quickly became dismayed because the budget alloca- 
tion did not allow us to provide services that we felt were needed. These services includ- 
ed, Teacher Assistants, Crossing Guards, Cafeteria Monitors, etc. The climate of the 
school needed improvement. The principal and I met to strategize on how the parents 
could help improve the school climate. We prioritized what we thought were the main 
issues. The the teachers and parents were polled. The first issue that we identified was 
to encourage greater parent participation. 

The schools enrollment was 553 students, within a week every parent was called 
and requested to serve on our various committees. First, the parents wanted a linkage 
to the school, but was unsure about how to do it. Secondly, they were grateful to know 
they were welcomed and needed. Third, they were surprised to realize that there were 
different levels of involvement. I put together some workshops and events that involved 
both the parents and teachers. We also developed a Homeroom Parent Dept. that re- 
quired parents to assist in the classroom. Because of this process the parents and 
teachers began to build a positive relationship. In building this relationship the building 
climate began to change. The principal worked with the staff and students on curricu- 
lum and the P.T.O. Executive Board worked on being a support linkage for them. 
Based on the parents involvement in the schools' activities, many returned to school to 
complete the requirement for their G.E.D., several others matriculated to our communi- 
ty college and State University. Others went into business for themselves, including 
opening DayCare Centers, Hair Salons, etc. I went on to become one of the Board of 
Education's Chapter I Parent Liaison Workers and now I work for the Social Develop- 
ment Department as a Substance Abuse Prevention Outreach Worker. I am also the 
Chairperson for the Chapter I Parent Execuiive Board for the city. I am also the new 
P.T.O. President for my daughters school. 

Secondly, how has my involvement helped my children? First, it made for a safe 
environment in and around the school for them to learn. The teachers and staff took 
more time and effort with them. They were exposed to many different projects and 
events which allowed for new experiences. It has provided them the opportunity to 
travel and see other part of the country. Mosl importantly they are reassured by the 
fact that they can depend on me for any and all support that is required. They also 
know that I will be in attendance at their activities. I am reminded of the saying in our 
home that is "IF YOU ARE EVER IN A JAM. . . HERE I AM." 

Schools more so than ever must take a look at the whole child, with the many 
problems that face American children, drugs, violence, killings, and teenage parents, 
we shall and must spend more time and effort in training parents. Despite the 
successes that children realize in school it is all for naught if the parents are not proper- 
ly trained to provide assistance to the children at home. 

I wish to publicly acknowledge the efforts and support Dr. James Comer for devel- 
oping a plan that allows Parent Empowerment regardless of the Individual's residential 
area, racial, economical or academic status. 

Special thanks are also In order to Dr. Verdell Roberts for her understanding, 
support and unrelenting devotion to the Parents and Children in the New Haven Public 
schools. 

Thanks and love to Jaychelle Nynae Jackson, Gloria Jean Jackson, Daily Gerard 
Jackson, my children, for their love, patience, hai dwork, and being young people of 
which I am truly proud. 
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Prepared Statement ok James Ci.aypool 

Robert E. Lee High School believes in the power of parental involvement in 
education and we also believe that involvement can lead to increased student 
achievement. In wo years time, our test scores on state mandated tests of English 
language skills have gone from a 45% passing rate average to an average passing 
rate of 75%. During the same period, the incidence of gang related conflict in and 
around the school has decreased considerably without a noticeable increase in 
expulsions and with a very significant decrease in student discipline offenses. We 
still have a long way to go, but the ship is heading in the right direction. 

The first step to success in urban education is that the educators must educate 
themselves, and not only in the academic sense. We cannot expect our constituency 
to do all the learning. I guarantee that the high school in which we work is not the 
same" as the high school which we attended. So, we must be willing to learn about 
the communities and cultures from which our students come. That includes learning 
languages and, most importantly, learning the details of the communities which we 
serve. If we understand our students, and if we understand what they have been 
taught at home, then we can make an impact on their lives. Ultimately, the path to 
success in this area must include professional reform and rejuvenation. This area of 
staff development could be reasonably supported with federal assistanceand 
nurturing. 

With the rapidly changing demographics in urban education today, and the 
factors of poverty that dominate the lives of children, it is very important to be 
flexible in defining what constitutes a family. The two parent nuclear family unit is 
not the only measure of family involvement in the urban setting . In fact, the inner 
city school that anticipates and awaits parents coming in large numbers to school 
activities is probably doomed to frustration, at least until other measures are taken to 
encourage parental involvement. Given the at risk nature of our student population, 
we must redefine the family to include virtually any community organization or 
student advocacy group that can contribute to the weU-being of our students. 

As educators, we must identify aggressively those individuals or groups in 
our communities who are willing and able to assist our kids. It is not enough to 
identify those entities. We must invite them into the school environment, make 
them feel wanted, and utilize their strengths for the good of all our students. 
Furthermore, it is our duty to support those individuals and organizations, and to be 
active in their operations outside the school The school cannot stand alone in 
isolation, a citadel of high academic standards Instead, the school must present an 
image of canng, of community activism and of openness to families in all their 
manifestations From that image will result the laud?b!'.- goals of femiry involvement 
and increasing academic achievement. 

There are a multiplicity of factors contributing to an improved learning 
environment, but foremost among those factors at Lee has been our philosophy to 
studv our various communities that contribute to the Lee student body, and to 
identify and to support and, in fact, to help to develop the leadership that exists ui 
those communities. This philosophy of community development has assisted in 
creating the belief among our con:tituency that the school as an institution cares 
about families, students and the community in which they live. From a school that 
had a truly "mala fania" anions our Hispanic neighbors, for example, we are now 
developing a reputation as an uishtution that is sensitive to the particular needs of 
their children. 
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It is extremely crucial to re-define the boundaries of school activities and to 
include community outreach in the total school program. The attitude of children 
when they enter our doors will be impacted in a positive manner and attitudes 
toward our learning environment will be optimistic. The school must be aggressive 
in soliciting family involvement and actually go to families and other institutions in 
the community. The school must have a human face for all to know in the 
neighborhoods it serves and a caring presence to override the institutional coldness 
that most urban schools passively promote by their mere presence. The service 
mentality that is so necessary iu the private sector must become a part of public 
education and the school must serve the community as well as the student body. If 
we go to die churches, to the elementary schools, to the festivals and represent the 
high school as a caring and community centered institution then the community as a 
whole, and the families themselves, will realize our desire to improve their lives. 

Many will not know, or understand, how their Lives can be improved through 
academics and advanced education and training, but they will mirror the openness of 
the instimtion and become malleable for our teachers. With a positive foundation 
and amttude, all students can leam. Trust of me educators will result from active 
community development and with those community based efforts, a population that 
has been perceived previously as uninterested and distant will become participatory 
and responsive. The actual details of how to achieve this transformation will vary as 
broadly as all the communities in our land. But an attitude of active community 
development, combined with a refinement and expansion of the definition of the 
family unit, can lead to success for any urban high school. 

A final message that I would like to pass on to our federal colleagues is that 
planning and development works In the high schools, the planning and 
organization of educational programs must occur on the local level to meet the 
needs of our diverse communities. The federal government has a very realistic role, 
however, as supporter and resource for local programs, as well as the role of 
objective observer, analyst and advisor. With properly trained and knowledgeable 
personnel, educational reform efforts can succeed. How to sustain those efforts, 
and how to replicate them on a large scale, are questions the federal government 
may assist in answering The family involvement initiative is a firm foundation for 
future planning and development along these lines. 

Prepared Statement of Winton I. Goodrich 

Home-School Partnerships for Learning 

Joint lnitiutiu of the: 

National Association of Partners in Education 
National Education Association 
Metropolitan Life Foundation 

Mission 

Provide training, technical an/stance and support that will empower parents from all cultural 
and socio-economic backgrounds to become significant partners 
in the education of their children. 
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Overview; 

The National Association of Partners in Education (NAPE) has entered a partnership with the 
National Education Association fNEA) to provide a national "train the trainers" approach that will 
create rapid dissemination of information and technical assistance for parents and educators on 
how to develop effective home-school partnerships With funding from the Metropolitan Life 
Foundation, and research conducted by the NEA, sever, interactive workshops have been created 
to prepare educators, parents and community members to work together and promote educational 
success for all children 

! Establish a naiional cadre of parent involvement trainers to rapidly disseminate information, 
create volunteer partnership networks and share community resources effectively 

2 Gather data to further verify the authenticity and assess the impact of parent involvement 
training in communities 

Kemurcf Modules: 

• Overcoming Parent Anxieties, fears and Concern' 

• Developing Leadership for Parent Involvement 

• Parent and Community Access in Schools 

• Communication Skills for Parents and Teachers 

• Strategies to Achieve Student Success 
« School-Based Decision Making 

• Working with Urban and Rural Families from Diverse Cultures 
Benefits; , . , 

• Receive research-based training designed and delivered by national partnership experts 

• Acquire field tested parental involvement training materials 

• Build regional pamcrship infrastructure 

Vermont Workplace Education Program 

("WEP") 
ifTUialcd w i lit 

Vermont Chamber of Commerce 
Business-Education Partnership 

VWEP will wrk with businesses on a fee-far-service basts to comprehensively assess workplace 
skill development needs We «•;// consult with management, employees, and training providers to 
reduce the gap between employees' current skills and emeigmg skill requirements 'this 
assessment process generates a long-term workforce education plan informed and solidly 
endoi sed by employees and management This servic e Kill be offere d at a reduced rare to 
Yemumt Chamber members. 

The Vermont Workplace Education Piogram will enable your business to 

• Change the organisation's culture so that the workplace is regarded as an environment 
where learning occurs continuously 

• Achieve better success in your efforts to transform your workplace through 

- team building 

- new technolog\ 

- ISO 9000 

- Statistical Process Control 

- Continuous QualityTQM 
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Vermont Initiative for 
Mentoring 

presented to: 

Senate Education Committee 

managed by: 



Vermont Chamber of Commerce Business-Education 
Partnership 

Mission: 

Improve the quality of life-long learning and increase the level of economic opportunity for 
Vcrmonters by creating mentor partnerships that lead to systemic reform of the relationships 
between schools, businesses and communities. 



Oouls: 



Establish a long-term mentor relationship with a caring, stable adult for every school child 
in Vermont who wants/needs one 



• Facilitate the establishment of collaborative learning opportunities between educators, 
business people and community members that build mentor program infrastructure 

• Institutionalize the development of comprehensive, K-16, "school-to-life" mentor 
partnerships created to promote Goals 2000 and the Vcrmorn Green Mountain Challenge 

• Create mentor initiatives in every Vermont school district 
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Workskills Intelligence and Training 




CD ROM Technology 

presented to: 

Senate Education Committee 

by: 

Vermont Chamber of Commerce Business-Education 
Partnership 

• Develop and continuously Improve the tcchnology-b?'ed workskills learning model with 
feedback from stHents, parents, educators and business people 

• Provide parents with developmental^' appropriate CDs they can use at home t< > better 
ptcpare children of all ages for the rigors of life and work in the 2 1 si century 

• Utilize CD ROM technology and current research to create highly motivating, interactive 
learning programs that educators and business mentors can effectively use with students 

• Show students real world jobs that have a direct link to the skills and knowledge outlined 
in the Vermont Common Core Curriculum and U S Dcpt of Labor SCANS Report 

• Attract funding to support continued research and develops ™t of the CD ROM 

• Generate revenues from the sale of Workskills CDs necessary to rund continued 
partnership operations at the Vermont Chamber of Commerce 

» Provide students with technology -based career portfolio development tools 



o 
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VERMONT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUSINESS-EDUCATION PARTNERSHIP 

Miwmn- Improve the quality of life-long learning and Increase the level of economic opportuniiv for Vcrmonters 
by creating partnerships thai lead to systemic reform of the relationship bcrween schaoh businesses and 
communities 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

5f 

. Created 1 501(c)3 con-profit corporation lo iccok md bolter uiili/c community resource^ 
Received Vermont Department of KducatiOD Partnership Rccugumon Award 

Ear 

Facilitated crcatiou/updalc of resource directories id Dr*rfleboro. l^amoillc. -Si Jolioshun . sod Rutland region* 
Hotted the National Association of Partner- Fdncaliou Region I CoufcrcilCv 

sr 
sr 

Authored itid received i SS.000 grout crealuig the groundwork to build a distance learning network 

sr 

Facilitated she donation of 68 rccvcleJ coruptners from businesses, lo K-12 spools 

Published Lratlmg and Learning nuguiuc article for btstewidt di-tt.bution md authored a chapter foi tlie cniionslK 
distributed book The Ycnnunl Rc<lnicwrinp Field Cm trie 



Published and dish ibutcdS. 000 soir.i-uuiii.-il cewvlelkn. rtntewide to educator*, busincwtod cominumiy members 



Facilitated receipt of I $56,000 NYNEX lutcrgenertlwnal Technology Mentoring pant iniougb the Nal'l Assu 
of Pirtiias to education to provide training aud technical assistance in five Vemioai regions 



sr 
sr 

Created CD ROM worlvlullj Iccluiology prototype 

Provided testimony through Sen Junes Jeffords' Office fur the RcauQion/jitioQ of die Flcmcwtar) and Secondary 
Education Act 

Presented stale, .w-gronal aud nnttoosl partner >bip workshops 



sr 
sr 
sr 



Stale Affiliate for the National Association of Partneri in rldiicitiOn 

J", on-^omg woikphiec tktlk and literacy a«e*<menl .-ervh.es to bu<inc*sc* and achonk 

Plans Iliads to develop a Total Quality foc'i>cd hospitality initiative with the VT Trawl aivd Toumin Council 
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Put Down, Kicked Around, 
Honor Students Struggle On 



DUci rtdu sudor and t rtiythm-srd- cruet Mftfrr 
a fxmjM reason tor the uwtnbi). uwuffi. has 
otto tept t Mttri: id MM out academic •*tnb to 
topttudtnu Fnr of Uh vtnnm >wU tbov up *o<- 
urauiiyiofftKtur«tb(iMmo4cunrMia. When 
one hepirs imi mam u ailed. » teacher mux 
run u uw ucsctm Md amer hun down u torn in 
if>* cmwtj f«r "rtert"' 

TT* announcer mom an 10 the neti honcm 
"Crane Jnmisfi: Cednc JtnjiinpV" Heads turn 
espeos-itiy. but Cedn: a oowhert to M teen. 
Sorneone mm turn itjprj- him dl. oomei Mr 
eUltart 'It umi * terrible meassie. ' ** »J*. 
"tmi desnr «*n here Bwtni you belter not im* 

JOUr (tC* " 

Cednc. oi Ihr momtnt. U noted up in a Chrov 
Uinr (Uivnm He often mmii run. Ii u hu prt- 
itii sanctuary, ihr «m place al LUllou when hr 
lerti coropieieiy ait . and where hr spends neun 
Utimr win Mi mentor chcnui:r> teacher 
Ctarrnr* Tarter. Crone titer Mil mm hr amply 
didn i fcj»* about (he asscmUt- bdl M nuUlj sd 
nuts he hW out dunn* ■ similar ukriMt uu* yetr 
twi iiMuth he was supposed i» trl ■ Stto prut: -[ 
Hoc rouktn i that ii. (be abuse '* 

Mr. Tirw. the teacher . hu made Cednc > edu- 
aoan terattWftf of * person] motion He pm 
Odne exirxrNU UfOMMflU. like «MR| on ■ 
aopMsiiealrd epmpuur entrain thai up* w* 
Mother csutlKC*. He inURt Jnps. Dkc ■ tuu Mill 
RiUMi ii the NtlUMJ ArauBUa and Spoct Ad- 
ministration Ht cftaJtracro htm «iih Inpronpty 
tnia. Crane rarrrtriiU in rtr*K<U*c4lA»prrv 
omc user by memory U mm minutes. X seconds I 

Most Mworttntly. etritet thli yesr. after 
C«rk ■ mother hron) about an M.I.T. pumrner 
rchutarthip proftsm lor mtrwriiy ruffi tchootm. 
Mr Ttytor helped htm apply 

Nv> CMrKUpinnUf allot r-jj hupn en trtiwr, 
iMOtr* pntram. Last wtr. it bootstrapped mm tt 
iU p*ntcif*AU uu ihr H.1.T (rumua «•>>. " 
Mm Uw aufMr pert w r wO nlrrnrtx *rU Ii H 
CWWlf '• tlctrt out Of (Ml plan, ihr cvtminaiwn el 
rwnnhmrilui hr hu wr»rtlur rmahoicnit 

"Teu can lit! thr dlllirrnrr brivrrn the goo 
■hum«rhw ifW Ihow wftodwn I u)-lMr Ti]t 
br trdnrAM u-ihtraparur lutvpr 

Thai teptritr ti fail tnni drummrd cm wt ksmr 
«thrn in ihr OviMiint I'lrcti ul hunx nwimti ii 
Balkw Tttthrn ha** a rtame lut ahat pm on 
hrrr Tbr "trtb burin amdrwnr " trtrr ran i. 
Wrwr> um crab inn tg rtitnb Irwn a tucui thr 
Mhm fwnn b*ttduwn 

Juti taira glantr al PhUi.p aiuiu it. *mtu 
a top itua>t>i in Junior hi|h. but *c» au m hu 
rradn atWr tnu Ihr C rtnp Thnr LKti hr pn 
n iht nictiiarw "OIhai. ' umi tart hr a iruct 
nanjuna tinrvtte. a "prnvnil lamnir- hr uyt 
•r tfirvr* *ilh a ' «9«unrrr ut brrr llr hai pn 
m« • drad-a'.-Td atarr. a irauvinirk ot Ihr ftnE 
radm M admim 



Hiiii-P. now a tvnmr. utrd la br leocihini nf a 
boutvorm Al ihr nousinc projKi where he Inn 
with, auh pami» and Ms trttn iibiian. hr rtxti 
mraennh. nprctaily ahovt httlory HrUllllUn 
Ui read. Ihouch hr rrnuld gmr Uti lhal to Ihr mm 
actnc mnrd hr huft around wtlh no* 

Heine opriT iman. aa Ccdrtc u. "will mair 
rew a urpi- •Wrh » enrv at a place llkr taJku." 
I^iutip ciptaim to nu IVyrancM uurr Airta aarl 
hrr InnM Ikruna Harta. both psphorMrr honor 
Madrflu. aa Ibry On*t to apply fur a tvmmcf ■!<*» 
tesarar" lor dtiadvaatared jmnia "Thr bni way 
10 Bread trouble." hr tarv "a to nrrrr pi all thr 
aascm nchi on a tnt " 

Alina and Octarta ool atont Al kaat e«r 
wrunx." Iiruna Ujra QutetEjt. aJnm in nmetl 

CE7JRIC TK1KS NKVr3t tu t» ate 
wront. Hu amapr thu yrar tt hritrr 
than pertecc t JO. thaua iu •>< a* m 
KnCttlh. llr Uhri UV ami tlriwrO 
eoumi hr ran. inchallw rnvtm and 
earflputrt letrnre "If tou rr iman. ahu* It." hr 
Uji "Un I hMr "* 

At Ktwul. inoufti. Cednc » blaUai uwlaaauwu 
aranti to atiraci nothuc but abuae. v/hm Cednc 
recrnti* lead • fctrt in ta taath ctaaa that he *w*d 
caur Mr as hwc as ahr mm** ceprtne hu aa- 
•wn. ahr rii p oratid Mih «rtv«Kat iMnU-faatu- 
My is bp nrrM out by • bart m a d . Earlier, taw of 
Ihr KhouU toucher Mudeau atopped htm ta ihe 
railway and ihrratcMd w show Mm. 

The poUct cm art pirmaatnUy ttaUaacd ai tar 
school ur nalaw's "Mr o( brharhv u mmeb Use 
thai of a prtton: Sommr liar Cednc wtto u "dbee- 
aptctrd ' and docu'i msliair u ruharnhtr. 

wane. Cedrk U warrttd thai he U putlog him- 
setlihrouch all this lor nothme Scorn are In. and 
Cadm h« eoiien a aunUnf *m n* out at a perai- 
Mr IMP on ha PSaTi. ihr pretesi beforr Ihr 
MhoUaiie Astumle Teal thai cMktes re-otre. llr u 
aurr hu ehancta at fttiMf ton the M.I.T. antrasn. 
whrrt awratr ptorrs art lar hlphrr. are scuttled 
He admits thai ha panickrd aunnf Ihe teat, rsc 
Inp abc«l. otien rurtunc. and ftatshmc rtrty. He 
«o«i todoMiter netl lintr "I'm tolne to do better 
on Iht rtal >ATs. I rr cot to.' hr asya. *ortlnc in 
Mr Ta»ur t roum «n a tomputef proamm thai of' 
irrt drttli and practice lent "I'rt cot no cheare " 
At h» dati» SAT Pnrpaniion clau- wncr 
Cednc u ihr only on* 11 uuonu lo nan cor 



parted last ntftit'i homnr^t-Ctdric itiCi 
froup of itudteu tn a prtctlct cteraie: P: 
loads anotrW. Cednc nets Utrouftt the quti. 
nekkstiy. ivitoruv u* gmynuet. ao* ei »; 
prauttt USMtj. -Hp wont art at do tor ■" FT. 
tad ha eras *«n ictr+tT tryLur Tim cMit. i • 
tac u* a*r*rrs la Urn a*ci at ixwi. 

Jantt MMkHjleawt. Qu din traClWT. 
houncM that ona ■tUM ctadrtrt srho tool the £ 
joond i USA. Ah niptciacaiar mult •Hceat a 
ptaca flbu. but hr, aw Can tmsona in am: 
ascot. -CMnc trui do Htter than thai." lot 
PWUip. ~«*a aucb a brtLn." Cedrietnncn 

IK TUtmi, CZDWC MAY KOT BE : 
araartcst itadtnt intrar xiii In a IT- 
bars raran raaaiac of urtae7TJeta;nie Cc 
Has. ■ JT-f**r*ekS |taier 
"Haad.- to dfttcrrio* Ola tt tna topN _ 
It (ba Matter of TrtMoa ftrt frttr. 1 not. s 
Mf* ha had "pbaal U at ne/ Mryt srh* baa meu- 
to)py "ttot butt**." hvJudiBf a Utu. a 
" to t al r y. «bJcb m fit (ran twrn." There u 
dart aapt. pf bmh, Okt Uh nwdtf last aurrimer 
flu cta*r' fmtorat hMdtr. Heads ottt tnend. b j 
rrrti thor (raaa acroaa tpwn. Tt* teen «as t<xt>i 

■ut Hand atlU faaat tartadoit. I'odcxpm. I 
aaaapi." aayi (ha Moar-1. lta>t«und ptup of 
bmstcir. "SUtty. to thai aas|tiaort»od. u arx 
batjrfpWNttrbuB.'' 

1101111 tndta an harrrjr patttiif. in tt» 
rut«- Vol OJrtatapriir Orvnav ■ n&vtfca ttacnr 
bam • tajcrtt about Haad: At a topraxnoet. ■ 
ptonrt above tfln-enda twtJ tatSoatBy on u 
asath pattton bf • ataaalanttird brdke<«fcUli Ui 
TWt'a Uh paM Ptwt OteJrte cot 

"Hp* cryou flwl Qui out?" bam Ketd «mr 
asa Jr sr lH pruh Qaa utartntttoo. -Wall jretr 
that's, span, trtqr Vm ao fM trtih rafoir." 

bar •port. Haad pad Ma troop Lb to lay an- 
bar " isasisp s ." bawr atsslcMt KM Ottfrlc «f 
arry booU lamp and sraU atone. "Dreryo* 
tears Ukry'r? tfytnc U ht arUtt. pt ahead |n L* 
arUtt maai'i owrH " ho pays. Ms rater litmicf. oi 
Ut. "In • snty . thara • Ulie Mt of D^PTtsaoct lo it. 
mi of in" 

na^traotmbrUerthaflKem^hirrtrerai 
tar autal asaarttr taWrrlllataisllhi. On tho buit 
•UQs m\. feet* N aed CiHtk t& i txnM^wxs^- 
pmactng tafnx shtih and other Coetptuwe-c 
tu. putunx both to Oat top It* aalsoawtbs, fcrt n- 
ant mm to pay atttnuori pt that, pmji ei at 
milto-a asadaers. who aaatuy ppp Mm aa • du 
tstvn. ^hgy ht oo sow tout th ai,- fltflh baji 
•hi n a rsMar aMPjttono hto acant. 

I Itaatu* aw u HtOwtaasa altar prJaMt fWllii 
ti )*m4 by Mt skMtr AUcia and htr frtaod Oeana 
both tap i tt sotau • trade aaMad asm. Our In 
Mara and Catm. tho talk ahthatathorwtara.~Wtl! 
I m rutnf to eatlerr." sap Want ttotly. ptariat 
down tmuup "And itwn I m pacap tp a* tamttrtlni 
litr an tireottrt arcmary. roaoMf an afTVrt " 
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\rnn I m ratnf in eoiifff loo. ujn Phillip. 
'rr> runny rou tome, is coiirfc. snaps AH 

. i . tVl real 

I..-', ililr Itiiiiir nil p* nn chin ft 

(V .KIWH He »ayi tlan.nj to )tn 
J.minii uim My ■!!'■ it alirr school 

Vi^pMtvjiiit iw ihiwij back "Noihinc' 
Tiw iidic lain iikni. and everyone quitUy lir- 
ittH-i taunt, du! uitt atoftf. Phillip admitt thai. 
iu inert won i be any ColleR Kf Mi h»c n-Kt 
f wen up on ir« dreams he used, 10 hate when he 
and Mi inner would tpm a ftoM and talk ab«ut 
■ ratrtiAi ir* world "I m rw really rurewhat hap- 
pens irornhere."beM>> tollly. silli'eonihe iiont 
urns imttootine. Ihe met behind ine school. "All I 
antra » whsi 1 « now I an stupid ' 

l^uOtp of uk nu become I he new of all ot 
Hot i lormerrion TV rav tot into a sort fie rr* 

rrr;i> -of al KW Phillip decked CMRC. *hO didn't 

n-'ULiir A few diyi altrr the McDonald I blowup. 
frn;:ir>antatnffidbum,->intoC«tnc "He iwubwj 
%>. \m.irt ' pump tan "Tou-know. I m u iman as 
m- 1\ "The tnend Uujns. tie ihinkt Ha a Joke. 

Ccurif ii en Mft He should fee hcannf trom 
al tT ftt- • -tte summer pcofrint an/ &*y now. 
.mil be un i optimistic. In phytta dan. he 
cRmr-ir mei lo concentrate e- nit dally work- 
ihrti TV worasneei u a con ideational tool ai 
lljti-ii. Aiiendanc* ts ico irreffuisr. and boots loo 
xarcr. io actually irach many lesson* Curt**; 
tint, acme teachers say Olten. woetsheeti are 
juit the pretiovs eagr a homework, and Cedttc tin- 
nun idem quirk!? 

TuOiy. thcairh. he runs Into I rouble. Smtllnf a 
(in cupymf hu work, he confront! her The Claa* 
tn.pi» m caicaiti. yttftH *i CMnt until itw 
■etcher remotes Mm trwn Ihe room "I fart in a tot 
ui huin. a lot ot time, la (tt eweryihine, jint tlt*i." 
r>t says. I mm hiscsuc in an ad>Mninf tabarea "t 
irauiOn i iuii pvt h away ' 

Hu mentor. Mr Tarur. um htm lo trnof* ihe 
When "l trll him he i in t lone, harrow inc race, a 
nuraihm and he cm I listen io whai a borne yelkd 
ai him trom U* sidelines " he tap "I tell turn thoat 
cxvft* on tnc itfelinr art already oui ot the race ' 

Hui Crdric tomenmei wiinn he «a» more like 
imne people Rffmil). he uted ha nwiner !or a 
piii oi cxira-ftifft- kMkKowred pawi-a iiVle 



m in- p. r> ..j* 0. sn*«f Dvtr Doi S ">» 'it- 
»f . «j\ (Pjrcec nr \tl' »nfi murCf tlu n> 
moihrr %}.} r.<- s n Iftj; >i umbcuiet inirp 
iMnn jr.fl tjfl peo(-i' he reocnv Uif hr.feriif 
ii. j i;«-r«r: I nvar. 1 *t |o::a me 

Inibir io ihaa* Mi maiatir rte waneen ir* 
fji'i litf me «nir. da\ rnoi ion o-ifacied is 
WKemme or n<\ oiuji etiri ered.i -cr^ ' 
am i coinc ihrt *uf»inr iikr i nvaniif * or aiu 

Mr firrithn oui M bit niniii ptimi ope^i 
iWk ii mt I m rwn (onn* nuar n Wl-.ii t inf 
pconi in even irymf " 

Ouutde Phillip i rwuie in ihr proiem. hu la 
iner laraei AiUni. n noWiDi lonn or> ine prooirrr. 
of Uwotini too hicn Aimcali) i/iituiaif man »r» 
conoocu [•• jT»r Kiirtni ai nta home on •ecaenei 
he prn ihix tdme lo hit eiftii chuoren Hopmr 
lor ico mucn in tnu world can be dar.teroui 

' I «f w manr bdi around here *no are ioid 
ihev can be anyinit-.f vno then run into aimoii f 
ftnat • .ruppoininttni ano tli that hope ium» 
mio anrer * tayt one t*i. a lew noun after fif 
a-imf if.e mt*i ihid ai hit job ctcanint 
can Neai Ihinf ihey rettvinf Set. I foi i! an* 
*ay-toi u mr >a>. bv huiiti»f-ihe lancy car. 
ineeun am inen ihev re leal 

Sei roan io ih» y re anatnabic so you can gti 
lomt teturttt . I (ell ny tmi Then keep locvsed on 
what ivccm ii all about, brinf ctoie 10 Cod an£ 
appreriannf ntc s iimpre r nnu« ' 

kl' Atkini n tatpticai about a lenmree-and 
maybe usi-ttib ai achtrverntfit thai Phillip w 
matiflf tapdancint PhilliphutUenacourMOl' 
lerrd at Ktnol, and u ipendinc houn practiant 
lor an vpcorainf show .>« . tmall (neater at the 
eiiy'a Min F Kennedy Cenier lor Pertorminf Am 
Hu itacher. rryuu* hard to encourap cum. prv 
nouncot htm "tnormouWi pited " 

At lallou. uachen Oeipen r lo lind miyt lomo- 
ir*aie poor achtevm often nuke tuch (rand pre- 
neajncerncriii Thev will park a charactrrutic and 
infuie ii mio a aw paih So the hali«»rt art 



filled wtih the nen Can U*. 
tr* nm Bill Cot*), the re- 
ktirhat) Ja<kaon 

Sui u Ptulltp'a teihcr. all t 
u nenttnif "Tap danwr * 
rw ftx rum a a*. -- he »yi n 
ail he adda. pan ft the F-" 1 
■en. of Uds pthnt tnveliK 
tdttt tons el ihmn n"-" 
irtir heads ruli ol all tinii 
CTuy n«koni 

As Cectnc trruei tnto h*i 
in history dan. the teachei > c 
cinuon of Int Cresi beprea 
sense* acrcii » dnit-onf> cr 
other of which a tilled 

Bui Crdnc has Other Wit; 
or-titamtnd As tooa as s:hce 
ortr. he mu oui hts chemnir 
leaeher Mr Taytor He isn i ( 
int io enter a ettywide tcier 
Utr *flh htt acid-ram proieri i' 
ttr all. he aay» Wiai » more * 
tt withdnwrnf from a profTi* 
tn which he would Una vp •Hh a menior. wxh j- 
an Ln»nronmtnul Pro«ecllori Ajrn«7 fnrptovt > 
prepare a prtftci on the twronmeni. Last yf« 
Cednc had wan third peue ««h hu pror«' o" *■ 
enter, naiarda Mr. Taytor tt M a tats at rut 
student siipi out the Sow 

"t'm tired, I'm tmnt norot." CMnt murmu.- 
He waits iTunty put a SUirwtU BrrttM Mih rra' 
hit' -HTAD UVES. " 

Ttoe path nuy not C*t my faster Hot *W aiw 
Cadnc leam. Joanne Camera, last ynr t sahtui" 
nir.. ncn* try Ur. Tartar t cnmuEry dassTtoo. ^- 
inr dawnderrt. Now a freinman at Ceorp tvaihi- r 
tw Uontnify. star hat rcaltsrd. tnt adnuis. Thai in 
road trom here «*p» jreounf «W ' 

The tuiu u toot to mate u th/tupt B»i«m- i. 
cuibii en nctfunr but aodernics. hartrnt no wo- 
rn,, and worutii uoacty with a lew ieathen-ie; 
Joanne ilhpreportd toe eollere. the sa>t Their 
pratetsors arc distant fiturts. and trudenu ru" «' 
Uy from actdemro to locialuuit- terncthtnt f" 
nettr turned io do 

"I m already worn out." she tan Her f"dr* 
ere poor and the hu If* fneodi Tenuir.fi> \- 
admiu that the ts thinlunj atoui droppinf oui jr 
translernnt io a lets ncoraus coHert 

At the talks about past triumphs in tuft, tctw 
it beaxnei clear lhat Inr many of Baltou t hor*r 
s'udtrus. ptnect araoes are u antmpi to redeen 
unperteci lim -Hm torn try poeerty. *T «o!*nte 
bv kroten UmUies Lr. Cednci case. Mr Tsvif 
unUitr. Uwpurtuitof na«tcupto>s its wa> ■> 
tr. :Horce his lather to mpeahun rrrnioapoi" 
tue to him "t ItU him It un i be " Mr Ta>w 
u»s "That he mint leeirte that man lhat he tne ■ 
io hard lo hate ' 

Behind a lomt of rater *trt at a prom tn U» 
ton Va . Cednc cillitm enertes sue i vmimt 
im At tt yean t*d. he loots turtitftttr Iwnii-n 
aftoWcrpKlureofhiston Be has been in pnwn Hr 
nine tear* strnr.( i U- to X-yesr aenienct lc: 
armed raw*r> 
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wjwb aanet -neuter bee*™ pnfnui. ■■■ uu 
ir .dyouU*t Um MOs.yeu won i bt miof me 
tfun.- ur GfUum racila. W> ran Rat "So n» 
u>3 trt'd Met u aboruor. But I mtucd up by r- 
foanf A«s u the cllAx: *iin r*r TTui »u raj mu- 
Ukt. you toe. and ihc cOuXLi I p> tnroufTi with n ' 

For yean, iii. GUlam rtfuiei to pu&ich »- 
Knowltdp iftit Codrtc iru hu Mil. until Ms propm? 
bid crown into i boy bunnf uw umt wvdt. easy 
pin a>hu dad Om day. VK) jmi at t reiau*« t 
tptnmtnt. m in encounter younc Cccnc recalls 
vrmiA "And 1 no to bun and huutd Mm and uic 
'DvU) ' t jutt ntnt m btr thai I wat to happ-, " 

Not tent aftcrwird. au GUlum wtm to ju; 
The two have bad urnquni contact nnct then 
But tbcir nuooochip, arun imiwJ. reaches * 
brctkutf poiet ltd iw when a flrtii endtd »n.* 
Hi Ciuum thnauntfti hu tor. 'ID Mow you* 
fcrv.it out " 

Nov . io in* (pare prison ruiunc rpor.. Mr 
Gilliam iayi rm «oa tot been or. tut mina 
(lastly (tnte ih*n "V** dialed trie number a nur. 
died una out I kttp hanfiot W« ' r* Myi '1 
know Cadnc doMn'l f«t. you uiw. thai Una o' 
retpcci from tfl* other piyi. *wJ thai u**d l<, 
bouicr me Bui now ! i*e all be » it*com pi lined, 
and 1 m proud ot rum. and I kr»e him. ] )un dor. i 
bicw now w iay u." 

Ha ton it uxpdcal "By the time he s ready u 
ta> he lov« at ul all. it wUl be too late " Ctdnc 
u>i "111 D* (One 




IT II A S*TtTUH% AFTERNOON Xi* 
kennrc. i »!>'-' iMd.lonu* tomei 
mih J jjii iwmMf ai Pnili.r )*" 

lOu- wnr* OJKrn ipm and lap thei' • 
tli.'Mt iwour * rompucaifi! roui'f- 
>e a-jdienie-jaiv: 1*. parent* brotncri an: i 1 
ien >i :r» who-* *iri pcrtormer*- applaud i »iK ■ 
Attrrtt-f ino» re .v p'ltnt airporrr u-Jf 
.-.r Jni J'.n.U"'-. .-- t* ■ Bin*. W^- ■ 

r*-\ 1 (ftis* wc*.rf >.> a ir.f (r.iiiiRi rrc»; ■ 
•tr 

W if" rr. p*cr '" *f «U 
upper*. 

HC Mifr ■ tM »«) 

Iw.! proe'e fitrr' M Jiu utlHt-ni" 

'Surr nn mo*r » c*f ' inrn Urf Mii »■* 

H> tftw: »«"!■% i- rairf. *ni fte r 

iv. twjiar i rem. hr ine* is tone J vri i 
t-- rt-itn tm'i J rr.-njft 1 [I liM oji mr 

Sfr.pturr CJif*d'a ' P"' F cl HUMrnc: ■ 

i:i.lr:WfC ctoh tsrm'.t %rr.im tit «Ku! It C 
f i' and Cronr i motr.f wjrrhei nenvut . (■ ■ 
itannirt ihr crwd « wor.fn hJ'i i-: 
m»n in OCT. I if I Fin*" ■ fK li.H mlO J (*- 
tojtlnt to (fire 

hrp*n th« puipi' ine prtuhef C L Lcnr. a- 
nouncw ihit loniihi Re ht( * ftearv near* Ht 
had ia bun a wain ly>rjr«id boy juii tti:> ilif 
■mot. Bui men re UoixhM mU a rousmr wrmor 
and at r* ipeau hifot'inlraoenmeeriolhrtMI* 
inf lancuMn atmpm; itte *tp ptmr.Kwen i 
tneif Iret 

■Vrttrn vgu <ton I nave a dime in your pate" 
■nen w twr. t ru»r (a J on »our table, if y>u i«- 
im-Wet >-su rr in ir-r r.^- puee lan.t'-' 
\nouu u pretx re>i cui naiUiuialu. raur im.- 
ami nirh rvn inrwrti if* »n:o Cednc. preotc 
pird mi patitteh Bui lmii h( ioj. >t dram « 
and brfihi ciappmc 

Then Ite P" i fix- wemi lo tpra» rlfW io ti " 
- Tembtr inmn a/e rkasoefjnc mirrio« win 
li-ed vourrli'-Mi»r »■«. n? ■ailtnt tor »cw vijir* 
io become reallu-w; lee; y»j cam >an 
more Ihe peearhef iftundrn "Sa> II. I* Im. 
ice>if M cauie Jctui a *<iA r-.e Sty ir 5j» it" 

Br Leant n on hn I re I I he apa/k ban u 
tin rrei "T« l»e itvouil 1 Tei 

li i» a lone terrict. and t»i itie tune mother ana 
ion put the drur deaien-uiliaundinr mc 
<ia:i up ihe erumbimr nam lo ihrir apanmrr ■ 
it approatbinr niaaift" 

t-U Jeanuip i*« l"r f.ai. On top of the T. 
Cjrfle rt tn (Xante en«r>ope I rem Ihe L' "> Tfita 
a nub Irom her lUlomiu; unnp bone re 
inSMitw - Hi a »tti accui eeie-lhini c( ner 1:1.- 
iti mtomr-lhai tS* hu been (wnir-t a>a> I- 
nine Van io P-r,r Pa> In Cedir ■ «ie(f "ii. 
don I ire >: *ou Oo- I *niti f tin 

l.«dt* ir-t Tt Ou.de u a >hnr ente^pr 
CednirraM.i K-i haMi wpn io ium v 

II a trom M l \ 
[•v-attlfit- ne nri 'I oper 
Hu: wail we ire rotated to IfJeem yoL- 
m> OoJ Of r». re bc*rjii i*^^ 

arcuhd the »nr tlichen Ki Jenronn rricrwt ol 
ia icueh h-m io tha-r Uui tnonreni with fdtn-oi. 
he ipini obt ot her react 

i can i belif a I p* ir.. he cnei cut boidj-i 
■."■e teller aptM' rui thet'. Ui em uil: njr 
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Class Struggle | 
Puor. Black and Smart. ' 
An Inner-City Teen 
Tries to Survive MJLT. \ 



CVtiru Jenninp< Triumphed 
CKit Caiifi- Valence 
Nfm U,: thr HaiJ Pari 



kelvirtfc or. Adrenaimt. Kaith 



-.•■VfHRlT'CC Ittu - In a duramen ! 
v&j. under nan! ftuwtken; urmj | 
tnere jiai.impieolimiuivre. A ifirorp of 
prormsine minoitn h.f.. tehootrn era: 
i.n* ana laughinc. hjpp, and contidrn: 

li u a laie Juw da) and uv I! 
leenat'n have just converted here ai j 
Masuchusctu tniwute of Tecnnctocy for ' 
iu pmiifioua ranonry rummer pro- I 
mm - apn>mmtnaiHouinpiiKnior , 
ill pamcioanU into HIT i fmhmar. ; 
dtu Ajrcad). an c4*v tanniiant> ore . 
taiu A doctor t «o* trait Puerto Rico 
invim i chenvcai enjineeri ion Irar. i 
looir- Teias ec erpiore ncaru) Htmm 
square uvrr near the toda machine), inr !. 
Hupanir HnofrwoKhoolteachenrneeu* n 
Cm fin wnc >vu ine aane T mm (rwn 9 
ai annua' minority teadcu up conven n 

ThisufTttI he la/* "Kind ol like I 
»f it all on our way uo torether I 

M«*w Of! .uoo' nor. a iar.(iy sot u, 
i-uriR[ i rap Kin[ mufllv to runueif Hi, , 
ei:-rcsiici ii onr o! pure |oi Cedni 
jrnninfi the ion ol a Oru{ deaici and itw i 
prwaur. of onr »' Wutuwionv rmti 
ireacnerouj nt: choortoMt hai wor*n." , 
:u»ird inn inomcni tor Mi enure lilt 
Tlckf I Oui Ol Pcvfrt) j, 

OeJne. whole iirurfie to rxcei »ai 
rtinwirlfd in a HD If part or* amcie m > 
ihiine-aipaper naiulrornaiquiremiico! I 
cnaii Ha ananmen' buiidinr si tur ' 
rounded bi cnca aeaien and hn hifh f 
jcixo! Frank V. BattOM i*n»: Hijt. n *i . 
inr rtean o r inr hirnni-cnmr area ir- ' 
in* cm Alreadi urn year lour lee naren ; 
Iron fui duinct - leenl * no inourd nave 
been Ml xhootrr.sie* - writ cuteo ii- 
hom-ridei Anotrte: .it air on: ravrCf 
ryiiml Incmiervn 



THURSDAY. SEPTTKBHR O-lfM 

Kf Cwm. MIT nu lakf n on ainrnt 
mil-, t proponjoiu li nrer«*nb irif cu. 
mini'tuniJ f»rr>tftuiC he fiai »warC ' 
r.:i iicLf; id neap* po»cni nr cai nitre 
m*vt;wnl w nmni accrpsed to coMrrr 
Cttir anJa: ir-ciummrrpmrrair i fndr:r 
»il linoou: whfitvrf hr mndi a chance 
Hr aootn darr Uimt aouu' wtui v,V 
r-tpprn i! u>* antwrr n m, 

Tfiii «nn br th# |,rs! awpi c! my pair, 
ou: out o( iwrr. to a *ncte utter von J 
nr natt um do: kmr Hlorr iiavrni Vtur 
mno: lor \ttt tummc r promrr. I li tw 
rsinr lar from rwn tnerr U b* no 
tooune bacL " 

to Cccnc icuu around thr nuatj:nr 
dorrnil.Tt on uui tin' d»*> m 

Imaiit inu ai nonu. tur nc orionn 
"Twi im« Mt* aM tit -Via* I aidr ■ 
know Uitrr *crt wnuny Utr mf un 
Wmiam Ramir> Adm^uf trill vr dirtv n- 
ofMIT iprotr.n •|in»nlhfm»Muir 
tAal beiat a tmtrt nunonn uo u ll> 
moat normaJ (hint* to be 
SoiBRt r la ■ SOtage LiaH 

bui ihrrtrtti'lBilailkr rr«Ji).a msor 
Cedn: u ka-J;nr *U 100 lu' He n ot.i o: 
on.i a imy ti,MluJ el ttudtau Irom pm- 
bactrrouMi moil of Ih* mi nnp Irom 
to»rt mtdd>-tiaat to tiTlutnL Ai act , 
Ut* mu» axmbttty dais <* in* tint day a 
re* of rirli til urrry ua ««sF**ed. 
uniiif (nrmaetwa pounx run ai "njr 
Washjntun atml-tUji( " u Ctdnc UUs , 
inner "You know, LVvayl tail, aiur n> 
worOi im tuimr " ,<«, . jf/ , 

Odnc u oflan uunud ai lui o*trl> 
all black hurh tctawl lor "uuonr white 
But rw». he u tmnnj tbt (lawieu dJcuon 
of a dlllertnl raid, ol bUd Hudtnu from 
luburM mil omi Uvni Uti turn tciuou 
Uui tend rooai tndumtaofliocDiktt fc - 

OUter dinemcea aoon mi bun tp«n. . 
Oi>f ificroooo. u niWaa^uj^ aicvi < 
tmsainr irwir (anllm. It becones cW 
Uul aimoii rrtnnw ttM tut a la trier ai 
home Cednc t own laUttr dtnied Wcr 
nin lor ran and has been in jaLI l« 
aimoti a decide AM wblie many of the 
ituctenu have been Ceased back home lor 
Mine brain)'. Ccgrttt studnusmi hii 
earned him threats Iran ra/sj memben 
*un rust ■ 

Moit wormome. Oiourti.it that tnpur 
jrean ol astinr (or utra wort alter 
iffxxH -ot crraiinc hu enrn iDdependtm 
uudy coune )ibi to ret tM butc educatun 
thai siudenit eltevhere uUrlor rjinird 
he u woelulli lar behind He u over 
wneimed by the blitiennz mUoad m 
noun each aav ol intensive ciuin iiudi 
leuior.i »iin tuton each mrht erxueit 
ruun rw r rl homevorL 

On!i n caicuJu hii larreitr tub:« - 
don nr leeiiureol htnuel! Ilr.iu>pf.nr 
si'ai; i behind jo [Xiin.o, cnrm.sir-. *■ 
tfciin. in; bnt. lR 



In thr ireon; wee* C H-- i'u'j 
Cecnt tiu Wir u : inr imanev *t-;r- 
*nc nam from a ion noicn pjt;./ 
| lot hen- on iome nunr^oif. h, i^.j 
I *a> Mneair n*n Crtn m.rr 
J Uie: iw-ei. ao.e loutie- inrat'c 
nc* *~ muc;. brller Iran mr Ur . 
»omr kino M inferior hurnar. oei ; 
A ctox- :*.udenu |oi:ir .i 
l dormiirrv tounte a fr* rvrnmn i*i*r 
■ Ch nei' lo:< MJ* and a nrr r^jr^r: ■ 
release Irvr- i:uoiir.( OiCue- >'-rtJ 
birr lormec Uierr arr »nut*'i 
: niar.cn and lunch jrroupi riai* -rv- 
P>rau i: ttw ' - -•■ 
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Bu:"tai alif( Ihr incident M* Vwsmn,- 



CiwifKfcrti ru* 

.lire ainu»i ii*»it jic^j nun er Hi*£<*ni? Kt<- j* 
# h V rt*t:s <J:u,W*.ir diviCfi are erouto 

a Hupanir irenifcr from a middir-naiv %*« Mtvif 
irirhBorriOGa inn u lt*tft Ihr tprnini ban l>' 
Ki*irwvei< i Mooniirnt Mruia u> a buci^ mjnette: . 
toi: U»er i ion Iron: Mum. An imprccati' <tao bu:t j 
tin from tn affluent neighborhood le^w.t • wiir aant» 
iv -i ir u ptiviirjed one 

Tutor, mosuj irunerm underrradiuiei at M I ". 
wro uire went through inn profrarn look on Nilh lirtx: 
*miitv. aiwayi watchful The acaotmic pmiur* ih*s . 
ktw* n ntint (hi Midterm exams tun inn »wi - 
awnc wiin aiinieriicrv and name some tluotnti *U. I 
fro* aepreiwu othen will ge; *n« I rum finaium-i ■ 
The iuion mini neadi to iet u invent Wc*i glum, cor. . 
iu»*d or urtvi Irom in* group 

Tnet re jotr.r through to mueft thai a dai ntre .> 
uif j *wi 10 w car. i if! ihem or «n in the dmnpv 
i ' vrn Hir-C ut s Valencia Thomas, i grwmie o( inn 
-.r^fTa^ jna no» j Ji-vtar-otd jophoroore n nrarb* 
lurrjic Cnrttmi) "Their idtnimci art being thai 
.enr»i bro»e n up and reformed Being a minority and a 
hif.h 4«!:fitr meant VOU have to CATV txtn baggage 
about »rn- »ol are and wrtere you brunt TTui pun 

Tonirn. iii Mr ttudtnii t*tm lo br nappt and is 
tguniMS lut Aimmi 

l'piUti% Cednr ii (ying on rut Bed win ihe dooi 
i*« JfO 'Khii of! watting lor a miracle, that tome 
n,.* r.rwii; br able lokttp up wiin irtrotnen 

H ii jo» in coming 
li i an about proving yourself, rtalli ht *ay* qu- . 
rin tilling ur I m iryin*,. jreu tno» it - ui j can cu- I 
■i i"- Bl: wtxtrr i tian from it mi la/ btnmd «n«f . 
iomr omrr tiai art. I ha*t 10 ni» iwicr ift* Otitanrr i< 
eaten ur i 

Hr i* cuiiinr taca on uHt is rui moUvr. not 
wannnr <o itn ntr thai mmn artn i totnr k ' 
*c. ^jrbjn jfnnmn baa rajwd ntr m> v 
otittvt u.ai nr can tuctttc liiai ht mutt 
V>ntn Ctdnc wai a uddltr. quit hrr elm 
i ai job it mporini) and mni on wtllart to thai 
irif could l>Lf him it, miurumi. rrtd tun 
"MiXi intUM in mm in* iniporuna ol frtiut 
j- rCutaiion-anu ititmi out 

1 know «hai uw II u* Don I pi down you 
can do anyUunc you fctt your mind to ' " Crdnr 
wi* i I m finanr. out n i not ..'u: srnnC 

i.tdrii iui [ uv onh uudtni *e» n (aliiPK br 
hind Mi«wnis Hits Ncda Rinum i naccair 
»oir» tf rot! arrois int donruiory tourtvin: 

I an w> anm . tayi tht Meuean Ajntn 
ran irtrt *ho fwj lo a rourh. waa\y Kirpanit 
mth irmo> in ih* Triu botwr lovn of Edtn 
txJrj i »wi u> rura ai irn ics» - 1 u*r 4 
it.' aitrarr-bul I m rtaniinc Iht ichotx n 
v i<*tv it dorin l amount lo anyihin| 1 don : 
btiont ntrt M% laihtr uvi "Ltam ai murri 
4i \vu ran ti M 1 T . do your brtl and accrpt 
inr rontroutnrti I Utd 'Vrah. Dad. bui I m 
ii\r ont *no nai to Oa with ihf laiiurt " 

rt\ mt middir ol it c third »ctV in* dttoru 
i ■■■ -. • I i»il *juc- *^cwnf audiWt Or.r mem 
■■v i pn\iin -::nii t*«dnc uandi at hu cm» 
»i,is •„■ mtii ih» uii»j\ and icrtirri 

li> i i\»mwactn" Thuniai Wai*unr' ,r < 
i . . . i ■ t*» I" urdidair a" \l ( "! 



lor. itn:i hit iruiirant 
itacitd inmi- uno>rpntiitira nja»oii bit 
OSnt and Nra- 

^ou na>r loundmtand lhat inrrr i d to; 
iro»rrv o»rr »IK' mtir i>-pri n( ptoframi 

IrtouJd %'t>i tir U\l lilting m i VIM: 

imp or.r mominC alltr uasi If *t>u on » 

ioc-l Iht ki4i *fx- nttd thu Hi* met! Ihr onrt 

who wmtner* tkCti ai lrmt»» icnto!! »rh. 

[•itn upiifKur- bu< art ilili lar behind a;adtrr,ica~ 

you aouidh I ftt enough f»»n[uali> itttfXM *o M ! T i. 

juilily inr preenrr. 

And 10 l.( procram tndt upimanr mar>\ ttucms 
>ho rrtlly don t nttd u Crnaini> MIT i off 
frarn-liif otnrn at many up coutrti- mon 
very jood Mort Uitn lull iu tludtnbi menluai' 
are ollretd admiiwon to tht rrrinrnan data Then' w 
ion,. no*tvti . art ctntrail) tludthii irom bttifr icno^,- 
ir. btiter htictioormedi. tcinowiedcri Mr Kamw> * 
buck M.I.T rraduatf who ii the profram i •drnimi;ni 
lite dirvcior tar nmt ol them. Uui profrun n |ni :r 
mort tnan rttumt paddrnt 

Mr kamst>. U. had doped ti vould bt dillrrtm 
ie*en yean an. *htn ht toot ovtr tht procram. ht hao 
" rrand piani. u ttnd late Moomen. ud dtatnnnr t»- 
■n lourn tpci 9u: iidjdn'l Ukr mt tnrtt montht in re 
aJur I d be ptitanx kMi on a fUtcldt dash ' 

A tia-wttk precnm bit kfJ.T i. which doetn'i rXIe- 
addjiicnat. oonanuini tuppon. nmpty can't (unction if ■- 
ii HUed oniv with inntr-ciry ynrlhi *i»h tducaiioni lar 
tc ur bthind. be ttyt- They d (tt waited oui and 
everything they bttitvc in would come crurung down or 
ihrir htadt Luitn. wt Km • lot about fuiode rate* u| 
here l d bt mane tntm " 

Ptrrupi ti isn't wrpnang, then, thai while 47*< ol ai 



ttdr.. 
W jiPinpvf" 



i I* 



bt tonndcrtd ^tr-nuddte dau. according lo Mr K*r> 
lev Ttwugh one or two o( the Mtdttil itudtnu IU* 
<Jedne find uwir wty to iht profram each year htaddt 
me* ieridtor>tloruitfDC(iomakeittouienc>[tttp me 
H!.T to- colltft Thooe (tw. though. Mr. Hamwy uji 
art ' ctati whm you omU uvr u»et ' 

Which it why Ctdnc. more than pemapi any oihei 
itudtnt In tint year I protrtm. bju a nerte 

-1 want to (Ut Ctdnc by tht band and Itad rur 
inruufh ihr maitnai un pntiiCi inurucior M' 
Matningion ptn»vtl> "Bui I miV TV real world t 
nci hkt lhat U ht roam It to M.I.T. tit won'l hate 

iite rr.f to help Dun 

'tou knmt . part ot n 1 tupoost H our fault " ne aoo% 
He havers t (ifurcd out a way toptt otdai (or djtunct 
traveled 

So wilhm the program-like tocirtv bttond n~ t 
clan tyitrm it brcortu&g obmw tvtn to the ttudtn.i 
At uv top art uudtnu use tht bttuiiluiiy omted jemu 
Dover one of tht fim who had found Ctdnc i dicnort v 
4jnush£ A ronJVJtnl Uack girt, iht attends a moii!% 
wrme high school in wealthy Htwun. Mail "Somr o: 
imt itud n renew (or mt tht uyt one day. trolling 
from phviia cUu. »l>rre the ipeni »on>e cl tht hour fir 
mm; with de tkmaun "1 come from a rtrv rood ichor* 
and tnai nukci ait thti prtliv tnanareabr 

Crdnt Neda and iht (e» otnert Irom poor baci 
rmundi meanwhile are led lo rely on whai nil rwri 
men ihit lar cdrtniline and tailr. 

U- a panicuunv sour dav in mid Jul* Cednc % mint 
<v*jtw% wrn li. overwhelm hirr. H» can- ««» an-. 
Mrn»- ,r -aicjiul hu bev lubiKi ie: ^e \l . lr\ 
■ ■ i -r- nu->*nn .nine ujn fri\. • » On - ■>.(*, 
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Cednc listens careruH* but in* erruments 1^ u*" 71 * 
lanon are lortirn to rum He ano»s le» wnites in n» 
•end "HIW1 have UtM beer in* uflleer iW^' 1 
Th* cnxrn 0' waminf. to be wnite lhere I m Iron. 
Cednt *»"*■ "» " k * 

A Chane lor which he ts betnt tailed it. task ana nr 
jott b* tourhiods in BUKn i hai:»a« H* Ms nan w>* 
conversations owr Uk put I** »«« with ar. rfo irvrtw 
rrom |unior hipi. a boy hit if* Miwl Torrance 1 *Tm 
•ho it trvuif to oon»tn C*dnc to isiarr. 

' He just says I mould me* wttS m\ or. «an Cedr. 
mai i m already beirayinr, my people kt*in( them 
behind, ov «tunt up io a bir. white univenm anoaJ: lu- 
er*n il i m suetmftu. I'H new b* iofl«M 6y «rum 



T to sins *nd turninr u\ai num. too i<w6W to H**p 
tie out ii thr lirhis of \1 I T Minimi about in* 
urilicfi he us mia»-th* noon ol rxira work iw: n* 
Or.ied lor from rtiv ttahtn in* yrsn locusinf so sin 
*> mimtedi> on tcnot.i tr.at nc man t **en ru»e fnnrti 
; llMfV :f»j' mini :n..' ii »«n t ever twit u br 
Tni' i *«uian ■ mmeii loM 1 1 he s»* t late' 
'Thai. r.i Uai timr I wt jus; lootinC m\teil 

a* ;tw noun patsed fe feu >n and oui of sleep Then 
ft* i*Mr with a foil. LucMrnn uiinuni about Coowhj 
Cunnmeiwr an *Wer at iw VAisNniiOR PeniKOtia 
church Iw atiendt a* ofien as four times a week wim mi 
meirier a lumfaif rtundTOiner wno had cn*uen*ec 
ana prodded Cednc since ne was a small bov "Mother 
( ur.nintnan. ii he aiwavs called her. nad died tw* 
wioc? hf left for kt tl 
I «u Uwr thm. and rur iptnt wtmcd to coiw tt 
mc I could hear r*r »oi«. nfht thm in mv room iai 
inr-iu: - >ur ar«av»- Cwnt vou nam i v*i btpin it> 
IiIr' tit rtcour.t* And th* next momtnc I "I 
u-.o *»r mlu mv catcuiui twr*»or* IIM w**r t*\<xf 



jr.' auer.onum near M!Ti mamur demrd H6rar\ 
nnrt wtir. raurout chrnint ai itimi orvpaiT Inttr n> 
bwi tor oalii' T«r.niciin Uin ii an nrrtiM in intrnu 
Hi ana itamwon Kacn uu**-*iud«ii if am had wet. 
rue n a ao* of rnotori. wvm and wrtttii to detipi a mi 
cmrtr-moiiii mut can vim Motion th* front -lohpw 
acamii anoift* r tram i rooot over a mull «xm ball 

but jomftnine nu roo* awrv. The tnoi. aurfuliy cfto 
vtn and rmed in past vtan 6> th* instructor! wm ten 
wiecied trui vtar ny in* ttudenu Orariy. UV unn mm 
nnvn bv rac* ai the fitrrunatton numb PC gn . Htgenit 
lejrru utu* mini) btaci team. "PUERTO K1CC 
PlTRTO RICO eomn the chant frw.i the Hispanic pd* 

tiitcx tiudtnti vhoeo u Cednt'a uam n*hU tr.te th* 
quantrfinaii onu to low H* ftumo*** in motli •iinJtv 
tnwiru ih* Bl«* wctton into the arm* ol ie»eral prti 
who ha»e brcomt h« inendi. Th* nnner. oddly tmwih. 
ii a ttam ted by a Caucasian oov trom OUahoma *rto a 
nrtt twciuie n* ii I 'in Pcuwatomi Indian Doth ump 
art muted 

In inr final »e**s tne eipwnte itwtt ol rice and 
ciaiv ijui h*»e betn wmmennf since lh* Huckris amvt 
Ctriioui inin in* open ft iw'l lufl black n Hispanic or 
piurvi ncn It is rrunoniv n while 

At a iuntn table. o**r cold cull on whole wh*at. ul\ 
lumi to in* utnmaie insult ■"winnnf lo b* wtiit* " }v* 
n» Tnji' * biaci rn from i coed Maryuna hier 
kmc sai» net motner a coltei* prefewot ■staned 
eariv on leilint me io irw ih* wh<«e while thint 
I te (M white tn-ndi t-ewte sa* 
mmtt thai I m iradin^ up **<• 
ml out bui I don I linen Lti 
thr" lait 

Leitir Chatei savi U"' hean 
,■ tm in her tarter Huoir r 
jtrvw. If m> I'l r^xJ pad** 
v«-u r» whue v*tu' tt yw. 
inouhm i do trtar Thintinl tha- 
wi\ ii a lormuia lor laiiurr 

in ar ^fiiii cius diUusnw 
talc no thr urr.r tss^t to m« 
tiuoenu auimiiaiior. a. tr.r 
.•i. i an%"e- tm sumu w 
»*..!». ftinr^ ilv* «e mjfpec "f" i»mlo** M f 1 

T! AUted K'S'5- « f* >'■ ItllMfilC ftftr Ij^*' 

Z\ 'L»'i£» -fort- j»I ■ 



Bia in u,*jtuurton. Cednc s mothtr. a data mpu 
oert at tut D*panmtht oi Atncuitur* iiwomeo 
»p*i Odnc wil! no» continue io pus.i le: 
ward u>uatadvtnurt o! scnoiannipi io pn'^i- 
prep tchooti. |ttui>f him out ol Baiiou H:tn tar hii sr 
tuorytar "Mtpinj on bis path ou: 

"H* n«ds to pi mor* ol what h* s n"ine at M i . 
more ehaJknfiof »«rtt with ntce hara-wortjnr. uo 
mart* mo white Uda. 1 ifte ays Th* »ordi ol isui;i 
which she (tin raifhi »»« wv* rtdlc *' w ' a 
upanDim. would ■'mean a rttreai rrom all tna: snr 
adds that the aits Torranc*. "What an you olier 
ton other Iran hat*"" 

Site is tnotaniurly tnawied. y*t uwtur to t*i he- 
tan to ducuu ih* unw* When rMruiten from Paiilip* 
Ejtettr Academy come to MXT to Uk to ihe nudenu 
Odnc tnubt U*m "They ha»* to wear jacui and tic 
there, it a cllbu." be ays. "H i hot lor mc 

SOJ - m a* cut lew ween. Otine has been incrunt 
forward Penmrance finally letmi lo be pimi oi: H. 
haan^tone^thftopeltrMfroupincaiCuiui Hetsim 
provtn* in ehtmutr>. adequaw m n*ooa. and iwwinr 
*om< pounU) in Brifluh, Phynci rmairu a sore sow 

He alto hailouod baa ptac* here The eluichol rruddie 
and upper-nuddie-ciw Uack pill who once made lun o! 
him luu rCTDwn rood ol him. fiercely proteciive ol h.n. 
On* Friday cipit. when Cettnc demurs atou: lommt j 
Saturday tcroup tnp to Cap* Cod tnc fins pms rum un 
til he (mail) admin his reaaon He doeint nave a 
bathtnt mil 

"So *e took him to the null lo psca out tome irunat 
un Ua William Uw daurhier of two Atianu coUete 
' profes*oei. "Beoatte be doetn'l nave maybe as mar% 
mends at home. Cednt has a tendeno ol twsin* j[ 
when he r*u aad. and not luminf to other peoptr she 
adds "We want lam to Uw* we re thtre lor him 

The neat day, on ih* bus. Cednt. at hit booyani b*« 
leads the croup in lonp 

Thouih he down i warn to iay it-»o )>" anythint - 
bt tart) m th* Blth wett Cednc is aetuaM* I't'ipf » 
mart ol bop* BtaclDotrt acnbbi** are bepnninr u 
nut aenst. eeen on U* das in late-Juij wnen ne » 
Uunant only about what will Www classes. ■ laie alie- 
noon raeeonr with Prol TrUlini. the academic airrctc- 
Thw is the meeiinl Cednc nu been >amnr "o* r.nr, iv 
moment he armed when th* protetsor will aasess mi 
protress and -most imperii) .i - taia prosperu lot sonv. 
day return accepted imo M 1 T 
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Cedric. wound nrni pit urn an in* »a\ 10 Pro! i 
Tnllingt efiK*. amvuu; a le» micuin Mir 1 
Professor TnJUnj who It wtuie taner* im ' 
younfster wio «n office filled with rmifiaici 
nd* wmouwt. and a dart wood deu Aiwtvs conscious ' 
of ootftet. Cednc inn to brea the ict by comphmenunr 
Mr Trlilinr, on his than. but m* professor doetni rr i 
soond. monnr. rtftii 10 busmen i 

Alter i momeni. he tut Cednc if ne it thinkine 
•bout appoint and amine to H.t.T ' 

"Yean. " Cednc says "I n been nniint io com* lor 
yrart : 
"Wrt. 1 don i uank you rr H I T mairr 
ill in* professor says flatly. "Your dcadr 
one rrcort un I ■tronf tnoutti ■ 

Cednc. whose titfip lor hit junior yttt 
was betier than pr.'Kt. 4.U. thanks u ir. 
eralA* n»d*t. asks wtut he means 

The professor explaiu that Cmtics ' 
Stnotasuc Aptitude Tni acom-n* h*s 
•cored only a *to out of a possible IWo-arr 
abpjii K» poinj bttow what U»r need io br 

ApuiM. Cednc trains inntanr that hr u 
wiiiinc te work bint, "erettdmfiy taw. to 
male it a' H.LT. "He seemed to tut* uut no 
lion thai fl you wm hint mouth- you can 
actum anytluni." prof. TrUlmj remit nut' 
men "Thai is admirable, but ii also can sti 
too up lor disappomoneni. And. ai the pre- 
sent um*. 1 uu him. thai ton doesn'i seem to 
beenouih " 

Endmr, Ihe meetuu;. thf professor jou 
down names of pr of e ss ors ai Howard Ueim- 
niy. • tuck cotter* m Wtshmfton. and at the 
Uniwrsity or MiryUBd. He tnenns Uui 
Cednc call them, that U Cednc doc* w*u ai 
on* of those colletes. h» mifM someday bt 
aMr u> transfer to MJ.T. 

Ctdrtet cm an wis*, tut unnotet 
buipnf. hit teeth denthed. He oom'S hear 
Mr Tntiirir i worts of meomgmnx. he 
heart only MJ.T. t rejection. Ht like* the 
psm of tMprr from Un pntfttior, tram with 
oui a word, and waiki acm* campui and io 
hit dorm room CnmpbRt up itx mm hr 
(hrowt it in the prtafe. He ikipi duwr Uui 
mttii. tenonnf toe kweka an tut tockrd door 
from lu. Jma and eiChrr womrd frvtvii -j 
■huufhi ami eTcryihwc." M-uy*. aboui 
wrui t UxA I »t brm " 

TAe nen momifli. wandtnns out into tnr 
(oyer u caKuhit euu racu. he ImaJiy Uowi 
'Hr made me frei to malt. Uui btc." hr un 
aimoti tcrtamins. u be pmtet h» finpn ' 
cKut ■ n<* K.l.T maieruJ . Who is ft* le 
1*11 mr ihai* He Ootvi i know wftti f ** bttn 
ihrauch TTui it it. ntAL tnu it raatm a 
while tuy Klliftt «• I can't oa n 
Phytic* ciau ts turtinr CMnc dips tn. ttannt , now 
almott by rot*, to the troni row-lhe place he nu m ai- 
moti rrrry ctatt he hu mr taken, 
lu paim turn a note: What happened"* 
Hr wriirt a note back deaenhue u» meetinc and uy 
in* hr it tninkinf of iranni. of juii gang homr. The re- 
turn mittivr now alto tirnrd by Jenica and a ihirc 
'nrnd itiit Crdnc hr has worked too hard io five up 
l ou can t iuti run awat " the not* uyt. u tu rrcalli 
■air: tou wt to uav and prove io uvm you navr 
what it lakes.. W* ati care aboui 
vou and tore >w Crdnc (out 
inr not* i*n(i> ino putt ii in mt 



The ncur rnai witn t »e« 
threi Cettnc n wppoird to rard 
in barei> touched Tabm a 
ttiKt. pencil from tut bootkiE 
he tcrawu t Ail LOST acron 
thr blank sheet dropt it on ihr 
teacner e dm tnd disappear* 
into the crowd 

Jeiuca na» to caich up wiin 
nun. to comnvteratc But ti win 
f**mcuti for her to tatty unoenund: In her meetinc wi^ 
Prof lnilinr im ooi day. he encouram her u enroll at 
K LT She thrun off the mntaoon "Ar-^Jiy." the telti 
the prof euu. "f was ptuninf to p> to Stanford ' 

On a fweftennf tate^umner day. all three tir eondi 
ocnen are ouutinr in Ctdnc t cramped apartment m 
wunuicton. Cedne u fltttnf on tut bed. piltd Supi wi^ 
tiotfte*. one of hit baft not yet unpacked retn thouch n* 
rr<^w?3 tarn* rrwa CKnarW^r tr-rm wfvtt art- , 
Tn* ua dayaof tb* MJ.T. profrtra wm fiuut. Cmhc 1 
dkta t tw to the final banquet, where awards are pt- 
■anted, breast* tar eado l want to are Prof TrUlinc 
*fts. But Is* made !rw»ei !k CMsniw$t. v^iocii^uu 
mornini. aa «m were loaded lor Mipt to the airport. r» 
buntd and cnad like tba mt of them 

"I don i tkffik men about it now. about M.I.T.. " n* 
uyt. u a poucc or apaads by. iu am barely audibte 
o*tr the aff cceafltawri- wtnr "Other uunn m hap 
rVfttax.lamptMrjrfeaak)." , 
fto< reaJfy. wm earn tfr*» rrrcrwjif bwi Urm tut ' 
UaS. be ct*s< imctm* »rcuna t^y. totrt tp*n 1 
DtraL or twttf to ckartn. or ptoddmr ibrourt appbea 
Ooufaro^knmaaktaetefij^ma 



tn* cant Iran Torrance, who cai been joined in tut 1 
rfkoon hw blan by Ctdxic i ftni ran. turn in " 
emaed. Cadne aayt he "fun Uiutu." and that 'ii t I 
hard to arfu* with" lomace. 

But uuudc lb* awkward rounfeter. a norm rai«- N« 
at home on the buctUii atrcets. and oatmued by hieh' ! 
aenoot pern who sec Ms unbtbon at a sum of "d«rr- i 
•pect." Cecancs^dLtapeereJ that Uw tulure be so care- I 
fully enaned may not tnthsrne turn either I 

CmsifJy. he wm appty u> cou*t« And tut final eval ! 
uatwii from each ftLLT. dtu turned out better than 
he-andpertuj-trTeTi Prof. TTtflmi- thour^i thry woum ' 
He showed Improvement nfht ttroupi the eery last day . 

8ut thr ecpenence In CafBbndc* i*n cednc bewii 
oerrd. Pnraie^cnool tttelanfup oOers. croon to hdp ' 
uwstrpnroeted students nuttr up tor kat yean betorr 
landtrif in the twirt currcnu of eollexe. haw been patted 
by. desoiir tut mother t tsfpnci. Instead. Cednc Jen 1 
mnft has decided to return to BeJJou Hifh. the place from 
wfJcft r* tai rpeni in* tan ihm rem tryinx lo nctpt 

"I know this may sound crary." he tayt. stuuunc hti ' 
bead "Bui l runs i m sort of amlorta&ir there, at m\ 
sened Comlonaue in this puce thai l hair • 
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Senator Dodd. Very good. The committee will stand adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 11:48 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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